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JOHN WHITE OF RHODESIA 



A holiday-maker helps to gather the sheaves 



In a held of ripe wheat in the Isle of Wight 


KINDHEART PASSES 


DOOM OF CAPTAIN 
COOK’S COTTAGE 

TO BECOME A HEAP OF 
BRICKS 

Spoils of the Motherland For a 
Showman’s Holiday 

VICTORIA’S EMPTY SHELL 

It seems that nothing now can save 
Captain Cook’s cottage from being 
reduced to a heap of meaningless bricks 
and mortar, and sent out to Australia 
for the Centenary Celebrations of the 
State of Victoria. 

The C.N. has even guaranteed the 
£800 paid by Victoria for the cottage, 
if only it might be allowed to remain 
in the Yorkshire village where Captain 
Cook knew it; but the Agent-General 
for the State of Victoria replies that our 
offer cannot be considered. 

Australia Imitates America 
. And so the Motherland must lose yet 
another of her historic possessions. 
America has had many of them, but who 
could have thought Australia would 
follow her example and rob her Mother 
Country of so great a treasure ? 

Yet what has Victoria for her /8oo ? 
A pile of bricks and mortar—and little 
else. This cottage dragged up by the 
roots from its natural place is no longer 
anything. Its spirit will linger at 
Great Ayton ; its empty shell will go 
across the world. England will have an 
empty site ; Victoria will have a heap 
of bricks ; and Captain Cook’s old home 
will be no more. 

It is as ridiculous to call a Yorkshire 
cottage in Australia Captain Cook’s 
home, as it would have been if we had 
brought to 'Wembley a ton of sand from 
New South Wales and called it Captain 
Cook’s first sight of Australia. 

A Showman’s Holiday 

How much better if Australian people 
had been shown a copy of Cook’s cottage, 
and had been given The hope of one day 
coming to England and seeing for them¬ 
selves the actual cottage in the actual 
world of James Cook, with the old church 
near by where Mrs Cook prayed for her 
sailor son, and the school where he did 
lvis sums before he ran away to sea. 

We feel sure that our readers in 
Australia will agree with us that that is 
the better way. They may never come 
to England, but if they do they do not 
want to find her a barren island, bereft 
of all her history and treasure. By her 
action the State of Victoria appears to 
suggest that shcjdocs not care how soon 
this happens, but we cannot believe that 
this is the view of her people. We 
believe, indeed, that a great host of her 
people will be saddened by the very 
thought of this new attack on the 
possessions of their ancient Motherland. 

She has done much for her daughters 
overseas ; it is little enough to aslc them 
not to rob lier for a showman’s holiday. 


“ TPhere, my dear, arc a few more 
* children for you ! ” Dr James 
Harold would sometimes say to his wife 
when he arrived home from his rounds. 

And as he said so he would usher in 
two or three little orphans whose 
widowed mother had perhaps died a few 
hours before. The helpless mites were 
always given a welcome. 

This was only one of the countless 
ways in which Dr Harold, who has lately 
passed on himself, endeared himself to 
many families in the poorest districts of 
London, who will remember him as long 
as they live. He might have been 
wealthy if he had chosen to practise in 
the West End, but he preferred to work 
among the poor, and often refused to 
take payment in a case where he had 


given liberally of liis time and skill. 
Once a friend asked him to come and 
see a sick servant whom lie had decided 
not to send to hospital but to nurse at 
home. For three weeks this Dr Kind- 
heart was there. 

“ I’m very grateful. Doctor,” said the 
friend afterwards, when the battle was 
over and the life was saved. 

“ Arc you ? , Then perhaps I can ask 
you to promise me something." 

“ Anything, Doctor, that I can 
honourably fulfil.” 

“ Will you stick to that ? ” 

” Yes.” 

" Then you will send me no cheque 
for this case ! ” 

So Kindheart lived ;’ so. Kindheart 
died. Let us pass his spirit on. : 


A HERO OF RHODESIA 

JOHN WHITE’S GREAT 
LIFE 

Sorrowful News For a Multitude 
of Poor Native Folk 

A CHAMPION OF JUSTICE 

John White of Rhodesia has passed 
on at 67 at Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

lie wanted to die in Southern Rho¬ 
desia, where he spent 40 years as a 
Methodist missionary, loving the natives 
as his own folk and dearly loved by them 
as their friend and fearless champion. 
When, after the famine of 1922, this 
beloved missionary was thanked for all 
he had done to help them, ho was so 
touched that he promised to stay with 
them until he died ; and they secretly 
chose a beautiful spot for his grave. 

Sent Home to England 

But a year ago ho was so ill that 
the doctors sent him home to England, 
to his great distress, and hero he has 
died.' There will be deep sorrow in 
many Rhodesian villages when the news 
of his death reaches them. 

When it became known last year that 
Mr White was to leave them some v'rote 
a letter begging that he. should be 
allowed to remain with them. 

" We trust him so much (they wrote) 
that we take everything of ours to him. 
In the native mind he is a great mis¬ 
sionary and a good model of a Christian. 
He never showed any signs of this 
troubling him ; he always has time for 
the humblest of our people. There 
is a little bell at the door of his office 
which natives ring to announce their 
presence. When that is rung lie comes 
to the door so promptly that one 
would think he came to meet a king. 
This bell rings so often during the day 
and every day of the year that even tho 
most humble man of any colour would 
bo annoyed ; but not Mr White.' No 
native is too low for him to shake 
hands with.” 

Pioneer Work 

John White was bom at Dearham in 
Cumberland in 1866, went to the 
National School there, and trained at 
Didsbury Wesleyan College to be a 
missionary. Settling in Rhodesia he 
gathered a few native boys in a mud 
hut and began to teach them. His 
little school has now grown into one 
of the finest native colleges in Africa, 
the Waddilovo Training Institution, 
whore native teachers are trained. 
Mr White was principal of this institu¬ 
tion for 14 years. 

He believed that no door should be 
closed against the African because of 
race and colour, and he fought continu¬ 
ally, often in spite of sharp opposition 
from white men, to secure just treatment 
for tho natives. Injustice to them 
hurt him more than injustice to himself. 
One of our great missionaries, John 
White was one of our heroes too. 
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POETRY OF THE WORLD 
AROUND US 

THE UNDYING FIRE 

Mr John Masefield Talks To 
the People At the Eisteddfod 

A LINK WiTH PARADISE 

The Poet Laureate has been' speaking of 
poetry at the great Welsh Eisteddfod, where 
they crowned as Barit a person who ran away 
to sea as a boy. 

We take these passages from Mr Masefield’s 
very fine address. 

In days gone by there was one culture 
for all, and the King who employed the 
bard shared his poetry with his subjects. 
Now, however, there is a 'separation in 
Culture, and a separation of the poet 
from the rest of the world. 

Many poets never sec their audiences. 
They write in the solitude of rooms, and 
their writings are printed in a book. 
Not many people have the faculty of 
finding poetry in a book, or of reading 
it when found. 

Poetry and Speed 

As a consequence the poet is led to 
believe that his generation does not 
need him. 

: All the poets of that tradition to which 
I belong, and which started, I suppose, 
with Gray, who wrote that matchless 
poem The Bard, have been taught 
that they 7 were not'wanted, and so have 
plunged into dissipation or have died 
in despair. 

They thought their names were writ 
in water. They have died in exile like 
Byron and Shelley, they 7 have died in 
despair like Keats, and they have died 
in seclusion like Gray. And all the 
time their generation was crying out for 
their poetry. 

The people, not being able to find the 
poet or his poetry, have devised all 
manner of substitutes, such as going 
fast and then faster and faster still, in 
the longing for the excitement which 
poetry alone can give. 

The Undying Fire 

Here, people have come from all over 
the country to take part in this mighty 
festival. All of you have probably 
made some sacrifices for one or other of 
the arts which you so truly serve. 

This is a great festival of poetry and 
music which are the chief ways of con¬ 
versing with Paradise. 

We all recognise that these arts at 
their best bring into life a kind of 
radiant energy which is indestructible, 
and that men at the peak of their own 
energy come into contact with the un¬ 
dying fire which surrounds us and brings 
some flaming brands of poetry and music 
back to the world from the glory of 
their contemplation and the height of 
their inspiration. 

These fragments outlast the follies of 
statesmen and the madness of genera¬ 
tions, and even the hopes of creeds. 


GREATER LOVE HATH 
NO DOG 

We hear this story of faithful dog 
on a farm in the north of New Zealand, 
guarding the body of his master. 

When tlie farmer left his home in the 
morning lie was accompanied by his 
favourite old [dog Bill. In the evening 
he did not return, so his family became 
alarmed and a searcli party set out. 

The party got to within ioo yards of 
where the farmer was lying dead, and 
then the growling and barking of a dog 
was heard. It was old Bill. When he 
recognised them as. friends lie moved 
forward and led them to the body of 
his master. 

The searcli party realised that they 
would have to get help to move the 
body, and returned to the homestead. 
But Bill refused to accompany them. 
Not until four hours later, when the 
party returned, did he cease his vigil. 
Then he followed the body home. 


THE MacCRIMMONS 
OF THE HIGHLANDS 

PIPERS FOR 300 YEARS 

Moving Ceremony in the Old 
Church By the Loch 

LAMENT FOR THE CHILDREN 

The hills of Skye resounded to the 
tune of the pipes one misty morning 
early this month, when Highland chief 
paid honour to Highland piper, Mac- 
lcod of Macleod honouring the Mac- 
Crimmons. 

These MacCrimmons were pipers to 
the Macicods for 300 years, and were so 
famous for their art that other High¬ 
land chiefs from far and near sent 
their pipers to be schooled by them. 

And again this August morning pipers 
came from far and near, and they 
played the MacCrimmons own airs 
beside their memorial cairn. They 
played I Got a Kiss of the King’s 
Hand, composed by a MacCrimmon 
in a kind of ecstasy after Charles the 
Second had passed by and given liis 
hand to the old man to kiss. 

Perfect Playing 

This was played by Pipe-Major John 
Macdonald, as fine a piper as there is 
today ; and then lie and Pipe-Major 
Kobert Reid played in unison another 
ancient MacCrimmon composition called 
MacCrimmon’s Sweetheart. So perfect 
was the playing that to the crowd who 
stood there it seemed but one pipe 
that tuned the still air to melody. 

When Macleod of Macleod asked if 
any MacCrimmons were left today a 
little band of descendants bore down 
on him to shake him by the hand. 

In the afternoon an inscription was 
unveiled to tins family of pipers in the 
ancient church beside Loch Dunvegan, 
where they are buried. 

Then again a MacCrimmon pibrocli 
sounded, that of the Lament for the 
Children, the Lament with which 
Patrick Mor MacCrimmon mourned the 
deatli of his seven sons 300 years ago. 

THE WONDERFUL 
CITY HALL 
One of the World’s Best 
Buildings 

Stockholm has been celebrating the 
tcntli anniversary of its City Hall. 

So famous lias this place become that 
it is difficult to realise how young it is. 
It is one of the most beautiful of all tiic 
world’s buildings, expressing the minds 
of builders unhampered by the weight 
of tradition. It was built by a Swedish 
architect, Ragnar Oestbcrg, and cost a 
million pounds. It lias drawn great 
statesmen and humble tourists to view 
it, and many have been the gifts toward 
its interior decoration. 

Its Golden Hall, with the mosaic on 
its wall reflecting the light of-thousands 
of candles, lias been the scene of many 
historic gatherings. Here men who 
fought each other in the war have 
shaken hands, and in the visitor’s book 
are inscribed the names of six Icings 
and three presidents. It is said that 
during the few years it lias stood on its 
island site, its fine lines reflected in the 
waters of Lake Malar, a million anti a 
half people have entered its portals. 


FRANCE’S WATER BABIES 

A very sensible law may bo made by 
the French Government. 

Because children arc not taught to 
swim there arc hundreds of lives lost 
every yedr,- and a Bill has been put 
before the Bureau of the Chamber of 
Deputies suggesting compulsory swim¬ 
ming instruction for all Frencii children 
before they are 13. 


KEEPER OF DRAKE’S 
Drum 

An English Gentleman 

A fine old Hnglish gentleman . has 
passed away at Nutwell Court, Lymp- 
stonc, his Devonshire home on the River 
Exc. He was the third Lord'Seaton. 

By his marriage witii a daughter of the 
famous house of Eliott-Drake Lord 
Seaton came into possession of the old 
home of Sir Francis Drake, Buckland 
Abbey, and at both these places lie was 
surrounded with the most intimate 
relics of Drake that exist in the world. 

We like to think of him as the Keeper 
of Drake’s Drum, for it hangs on the wall 
over one of the doors of Buckland 
Abbey. In every way ho was worthy to 
lie the guardian of this sacred possession, 
for since lie was a Winchester boy, now 
60 years ago. Lord Seaton had loved and 
served his country. He joined the First 
Devon Imperial Yeomanry on leaving 
school, and lie was still serving his 
country in that dark year 1915. 

A man of chivalry unsurpassed and of 
unforgetable courtesy, he was beloved by 
all who knew him. We remember him 
taking us round his garden at Drake’s 
old home. lie was not strong, but lie 
would go, for lie loved his trees as if they 
were his children. He was in every way 
a gallant English gentleman, 


A PARK AND A HOUSE 
FOR THE PEOPLE 
Carshalton Buys An Old Home 

The people of London own one more 
beautiful park, for Carshalton has bought 
part of the estate known as the Oaks. 

Within its 180 acres stands a his¬ 
toric house of the Derby family. One 
of its tenants was the unhappy General 
Burgoync, who lived there, writing his 
comedies, after his return from America. 
He it was who made the final surrender 
at Saratoga to the forces of General 
Washington, having conducted a cam¬ 
paign with an inadequate supply of 
men and material. The reason Burgoyne 
lived here is that he eloped with the 
sister of his old school friend, Lord 
Derby’s eldest son, to the chagrin of her 
father. But the father’s heart melted 
toward the young officer, and when, in 
1774, he finished his first play, The Maid 
of the Oaks, it was acted in this house. 

Now the Urban District Council of 
Carshalton has bought it for the public. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE 
BUTCHERS 
News For 15 M.P.s 

Wc wonder if the 15 M.P.s who voted 
sheep out of the Humane Killer Bill still 
think they did a useful work. 

They will soon bo standing alone in 
their backwater, for the butchers them¬ 
selves are going ahead. 

The Journeymen Butchers Federation 
of Great Britain has now passed a 
resolution withdrawing their opposition 
to the Humane Killer for sheep ; and, 
though the Act is now passed without 
sheep in it, it is hoped that they will soon 
be among the animals to be humanely 
slaughtered, where, but for those 15 
M.P.s, they would be today. 

As it is, sheep arc still without this touch 
of humanity which Parliament is slowly 
extending to our poor dumb things. 

MARGATE’S NINE MILES 
OF SEA 

Margate has extended its bounds 
along the coast of Thanet for many miles 
since Turner was a schoolboy there. 

In a few months Margate will absorb 
Westgate and Birchington, and have a 
coastline nine miles long. Few walks 
are more invigorating than that along 
the cliffs westward from the North 
Foreland, and beside the cliff walk the 
Borough of Margate has had the fore¬ 
sight to buy thousands of acres of grass¬ 
land over which the salt breezes blow. 
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ONE MAN AGAINST 
HITLER 

THE COURAGE OF KARL 
BARTH 

Protest Against the Doctrine of 
the Divinity of the State 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO HIM? 

It is a great relief to know that with 
all the power in his hands Herr Hitler is 
not able to do everything. 

He has silenced millions of free voices, 
but ho has not at the moment of writing 
been able to crush one man, a scholar 
and a saint. Depending on the forces of 
the Spirit, the great German theologian 
known everywhere as Karl Barth, of the 
University of Bonn, lias made a brave 
stand. Wc. doubt not that something 
may happen to him before these words 
appear, for nothing free can stand in 
Germany against Ilerr Hitler’s brutal¬ 
ising forces. 

It will be remembered that the Nazi 
Government has taken strong action in 
the reorganisation of its church life. It 
lias appointed bishops in the Evangeli¬ 
cal Church who arc really Government 
agents. It has forbidden marriages be¬ 
tween Germans and Jews. It lays stress 
upon what it calls the pure Aryan- 
blooded membership of the church. 

No Racial Barriers 

Professor Karl Barth has written a 
long protest to the Chancellor, which lias 
not been made public in Germany (where 
the Government controls the Press), but 
copies of it have been sent abroad. The 
professor has been asked several times 
to go to Berlin to see the Nazi leaders, 
but he has declined. They have even 
gone to him to win him over, but without 
success. Professor Karl Barth lias re¬ 
fused to admit the doctrine of the 
divinity of the State in any shape or 
form. This means that the orders issued 
by Hitler that every German minister 
of religion must accept the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment as from God, and so to be implicitly 
obeyed, is not accepted by him. 

Further, the professor will not accept 
the position of the bishops in the 
German church when they are placed 
there for political reasons. Moreover I10 
is absolutely opposed to the idea of keep¬ 
ing anyone out of the church who is not 
of Aryan blood. The Gospel of Christ is 
for all, lie reminds us, and to set up racial 
barriers is against the whole spirit of 
Christianity. 

A Fire of Courage 

It is very doubtful if Herr Hitler 
would allow this document to be cir¬ 
culated, as it would surely mean rousing 
the conscience and stirring up the 
courage of other ministers who, for 
various reasons, have been driven to ac¬ 
cept the position of subordination to the 
State or to Herr Hitler. Either the 
courageous professor will be put into 
prison (he may even now be there) or he 
will be banished from Germany. 

In either case lie will light a fire of 
courage which will not be put out. The 
men of the Spirit will always will, and 
we can be sure that the saints of God will 
judge the world. 


Things said 

No first-rate mind can he a militarist. 

Mr A. A. Milne 

Every town in the country ought to 
have its own Music I-Iousc. 

Sir Henry Hfldow 

The only thing the school has to fear 
is its success. 

An inspector to a grammar school 

I am a blackguard. I have robbed 
my comrade. Oil a sandwich board carried 
by a Nazi through the streets 

There is a small minority of motorists 
who are a greater danger to the com¬ 
munity than blackmailers. 

Mr Robert Lynd 
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Barnardo Pipers • Irish Dancers in Wales • The Railbus 


Irish Dancers in Wales—There was dancing as wall as muslo at the Eisteddfod at Wrexham, as we see by this picture of Irish dancers, some of them with their tunics well covered with medals. 



A Shady Retreat These boys and girls found tho sun so hot on Mitcham Common that, though they were only wearing bathing costumes, they were glad to seek the shelter of the trees 


Barnardo Pipers—The Dr Barnardo’s Home which has been in Ctapham for 30 years is being 
transferred during the holidays to the new premises at Kingston Hill. Here are the pipers 
who led the boys on the march out from their oid home. 


The Railbu3—Last week the C.N. described the new Diesel-electric railbus which is to run 
experimentally between King's Cross and Hertford. It seats 60 and can travel at 70 miles 
an hour. It travelled from Newcastle to London at a fuel cost of 13s 2d. 
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AT THE GATES OF 
DEATH 

PERILS OF THE AFRICAN 
DESERT 

Motorist’s Thrilling Journey 
From Calcutta To London 

THE IRONY OF THE NAILS 

Mr Nicholas Boonin, manager of an 
Indian mine, has travelled from Calcutta 
to London by car, and tells some strange 
tales of his journey. 

According to the speedometer he 
covered 11,568 miles. Part of the time 
he climbed to 10,000 feet above sea- 
level ; and at one part, which he will not 
easily forget, he was below sea-level. 

Mr Boonin chose to come by way of 
North Africa rather than through 
Turkey and Central Europe. Conse¬ 
quently half the journey was across 
wearisome sandy tracks along which a 
car might go with bare safety at five 
miles an hour, and now and again let 
out to ten. 

A Dreamland Highway 

When Mr Boonin found a stretch of 
desert road on which lie could make 65 
miles an hour he thought of the lovely 
highway across the world this might be, 
properly made. 

In the meantime this highway led 
him very near the gates of death. His 
most terrible experience came in the 
desert between Beersheba and Suez, 
where he got wedged in a sand-drift. 
It was already unbearably hot, and he 
had no water left. For some hours he 
toiled with a spade, digging sand away, 
and as fast as he dug, more sand rolled 
into the hole. 

Perhaps, he thought, a caravan might 
appear, coming out from Suez. In a 
state of exhaustion he climbed a rise 
about a mile from the car to sec if any¬ 
thing was moving on the desert track. 
He saw nothing but a sun-parched waste. 

Kindly Bedouins 

At that point, when human nature 
might have said This is enough, the 
unconquerable man set off to walk to a 
Bedouin camp five miles away. lie 
tottered into the place more dead than 
alive, sank down and begged for water. 
But in all the camp there was only half 
a cup left, in the bottom of a goatskin. 

The Bedouins willingly gave him this, 
and they put him on a camel and sent 
him back to his car. In the meantime 
two of them went into Suez for help. 
The thirst-tortured, weary man got 
down from his camel and sat by the car 
to wait. The dark and vast night of the 
desert swallowed up the speck of life in 
its midst. 

Dawn came, and still no help. In all 
Mr Boonin had to wait twenty-four 
hours, without food or water, in that 
unbearable heat, before the relief party 
came from Suez. 

The eight deserts lie had to cross in 
the course of his journey were the 
traveller’s most dangerous and trying 
experience. 

An Awkward Five Minutes 

.Among minor difficulties, he spoke 
most bitterly of horseshoe nails. He 
might cross thousands of miles of sand 
and nearly die, but he would never 
have a puncture. On the 300-mile 
stretch of road out from Teheran he had 
to stop constantly—a horseshoe nail 
every few miles. When he was nearing 
Cairo he had four punctures in ten miles. 

Mr Boonin laughed to remember the 
awkward five minutes when he was 
threatened with arrest for taking a photo¬ 
graph of a Turkish street where some 
women happened to be. 

It was a comfort to take ship from 
Algeria to Gibraltar, and Mr Boonin 
found the travelling through Spain and 
France happy and pleasant, but not 
nearly so happy and pleasant as the few 
score miles that led from the white cliffs 
to London Ton 


AN OLD ENGLISH 
SWORD 

Romantic Discovery 

TREASURE FROM A 
VIKING’S TOMB 

A romantic find has been made in 
Sweden. It is the tomb of a Viking who 
was buried a thousand years ago with an 
English sword at his side. 

The experts believe that this fine 
weapon was made in the south of 
England. Probably it was plunder. 
Behind the English sword in the Swedish 
grave lies a story of raiding, of battle on 
the shore, of a burning village, and of a 
Weapon taken from the dead hand of one 
who fell defending his home. * 

The Viking went back to the North 
and showed his spoil with pride. He took 
it on his other forays. Little did the 
smith who fashioned it in England think 
it would be wielded by one of the sea 
wolves who harassed the English shores. 

Provision For the Shadow Land 

The Viking was a great man and rich, 
but lie failed, it would seem, to achieve a 
Viking’s desire to die in battle. It was 
no wish of those fierce Norsemen to lie 
in their native soil. Better to perish in a 
sea fight or in the ruins of some English 
village, and go to the savage gods covered 
with battle stains! 

This man, more probably, died of some 
sickness, and was buried in his armour 
with his favourite silvcr-hiltcd sword at 
his side. This was not out of sentiment, 
but because his friends believed he 
would need weapons in the next world. 
They buried food too, and some glass 
pieces for a game, and a big knife in a 
handsome sheath. 

His horses and his hound and one of 
his servants were killed and buried at 
his feet, so that he should lack nothing 
in the shadow land. 

The servant took with him a spear¬ 
head and a big sword and some bone 
game pieces. It may be that he was well 
content to go'to the Norseman’s Paradise 
as escort to a mighty Viking, his hero as 
well as his overlord. 

THE FRIENDLY PAIL 
OF WATER 

A Drink For All Who Come 

By the orchard fence of the last house 
of a little village in Devonshire a pail of 
water is always standing in hot weather, 
and a notice warns motorists who have 
a dog with them that for a long way 
dogs will not bo able to get a drink. 

For miles the road passes through an 
uninhabited region, stony and dry, with 
neither streams nor water-trough. 

The other day a motorist passing this 
pail of water took it into his head to 
watch what happened. He left his car 
and hid behind a bush. 

In a little more than an hour of that 
hot summer afternoon nine dogs came 
and quenched their thirst; but they did 
not come in cars, they came alone and 
went their way. 

Then a hare came along at a good 
pace and without hesitation, showing 
that he knew all about it and had been 
there before. He took a long drink 
before making his way back to the hot 
stony moor. 

Next came two rabbits. They had to 
reach up to get at the water, and were 
so clumsy that they spilled quite a lot of 
it. This necessitated a prolonged toilet, 
in the middle of which something dis¬ 
turbed them and they vanished like 
shadows. 

The reason for this became apparent 
when a fine fox arrived to drink his fill 
in leisurely manner. 

Last came a solitary sheep, and 
almost emptied the pail. 

Whosoever shall give to these little 
ones .... We seem to hear a voice 
from the Long Ago. 


KEEPING UP A GREAT 
TRADITION 

HOW 50 CHILDREN SAW 
THE SEA 

A London School’s Idea of Doing 
Something For Somebody 

OTHER SCHOOLS PLEASE 
FOLLOW 

A certain Sunday School in North 
London has been sending out its boys 
and girls for years into the home and 
foreign mission field, or to work in slums 
and social institutions all over the world. 

During the last thirty years over 
seventy young people from the school 
have taken up this work, though the 
school has never had as many as a 
hundred scholars a time. But they 
have a school tradition as fine as that of 
any big public school. 

This year the boys and girls realised 
that they had had a year of wonderful 
good fortune, seeing that unemployment 
had been absent from nearly all their 
homes ; and they decided to share their 
fortune with those who had had a bad 
time with poverty and overcrowding. 
They would raise money to take fifty 
slum children as their guests on their 
summer outing to the sea. 

Service For Others 

But they had no money, for wealth 
had not come with work. Many of 
them had even to help with the family 
exchequer by going straight from school 
to run errands, or, rising at five, take a 
milk round before school. They had, 
however, a band, and six of these 
youngsters practised together and went 
round playing and singing in the streets. 
They sang well. People turned off the 
wireless to listen and stood at their 
gates in the summer evenings ; and, best 
of all, they gave so liberally that there 
was soon enough money to pay for the 
50 guests, and some over to take a few 
odd children who would not otherwise 
have got .away for a day. 

Perhaps the most pleasing thing of all 
was the unexpected. When the time 
came for the invitation to be sent to the 
slum children it was received by a 
Slum Sister who, thirty years before, 
had learned her first lessons in service 
for others in that same Sunday School, 
and one of the officers who came with 
the children was another old scholar 
and had also been a teacher there when 
most of the band were very young. 

They are only about twelve years old 
now, but they have learned that life is full 
of adventures and lots of fun, especially 
if one is a Sunday School scholar and 
in the Salvation Army Boys Band. 

NELL AND KIT 
Where Are They Now ? 

On June 26, 1905, Kit got off her 
bicycle at Edwinstowe, near Mansfield, 
and -sent a postcard to her Dearest Nell 
in Nottingham. 

It took 28 years for the postcard to 
reach Nottingham. During all that 
time it lay in some post office pigeon¬ 
hole, while war and peace passed by, 
and not till the other day was it 
delivered. 

On one side it bears a picture of the 
Buck Gates; on the other is written : 

Dearest Nell. Here me are ; it’s perfectly 
lovely cycling today. Mnchee lovee. Kit. 

But Miss Nell Milner still has not got 
her message, for she had left by the time 
the postcard arrived, and no one knows 
her address. 

The post office people have done 
their best. They have carried a post¬ 
card 15 miles in 28 years ; now it is for 
Nell or Kit to claim it. 

Is.Kit still cycling in those days of 
motor-roads, and does Nell read the 
C.N., we wonder, that wc may tell her 
of this postcard waiting for her ? 


AN OLD TALE 

ADVENTURE RECALLED 
ON STAMPS 

Newfoundland’s Picture Story 
Without Words 

EPIC OF SIR HUMPHREY 
GILBERT 

Until the end of December Newfound¬ 
land is to use a set of delightful stamps, 
a picture story without words specially 
designed to remind the Empire at large 
of a high adventure. 

That great navigator Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert is the hero of the occasion. 
On an August day in 1583 he sailed 
into St John’s Harbour and claimed the 
island on behalf of Queen Elizabeth. 
It is a poignant story, for on the way 
home his ships were scattered in a storm 
and the commander was lost. 

The bright part of the adventure is 
being most beautifully told in the new 
stamps. The series starts with a portrait 
of Sir Humphrey, taken from an old 
Dutch book of travel, and shows his home 
at Compton Castle and the Gilbert 
coat-of-arnrs with the famous squirrel 
crest which gave its name to the smallest 
of Sir Humphrey’s ships. 

The Brave Little Squirrel 

The little squadron is shown on a 
larger stamp—the Delight, the Raleigh, 
the Golden Hind, the Swallow, and the 
Squirrel, which was the baby of the 
expedition, being only of ten tons. Then 
we see the ships passing through the 
Narrows at St John’s, and Sir Humphrey 
receiving a sod from one of the islanders 
in token that he had claimed Newfound¬ 
land for his queen. 

The brave little Squirrel comes into 
the story again on the stamp which 
shows Sir Humphrey sitting on the poop 
of that cockleshell in the height of the 
storm. He is supposed to be hailing 
the Golden Hind in those immortal 
words: " We arc as near Heaven by Sea 
as by Land.” 

The most expensive of the series shows 
Sir Humphrey’s statue in the .South 
Porch of Truro Cathedral. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth is a little cheaper (how angry she 
would have been !), and a little cheaper 
still is a delightful miniature map show¬ 
ing what cartographers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries considered 
should be put on a map. 

The Queen’s Token 

Among the smaller stamps is Eton 
College, where Gilbert began to say his 
Latin in 1551. Another is called the 
token, and has a story of its own. 

The day before the little squadron 
set sail from Plymouth Sir Humphrey 
received a letter from Sir Walter Raleigh, 
written from the Court at Richmond. 
” I am sending you," he wrote, “ a token 
from her Majesty, an Anchor guided by 
a lady, as you wil’ see.” 

The stamps arc printed in a variety of 
colours. Happy are those who have 
friends in Newfoundland—the kind of 
friends who write once a week 1 


A GREAT GENTLEMAN 

.Barrymore was rather like a stage 
butler, but I10 was a great deal more. 
Lie was the type of butler any man is 
happy to have—conscientious, dutiful, 
gentle, thoughtful, with a face like a 
bishop and a manner as courteous. 
When Barrymore at last felt that his 
working days were over he retired to 
the country and his master gave him 
a small pension ; but lately Barrymore 
has died. There was much sorrow, and 
flowers came and letters of sympathy, 
for he was a much-loved man ; but the 
letter his relatives will always prize was 
from Barrymore’s master. In it he said : 
“ Barrymore was a great gentleman.” 

It would be difficult to find higher 
praise from a master for his servant. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



KILLING INDIA’S SNAKES 
The far-reaching effect 
of some Western 
fashions is illustrated 
by the fact that in a 
recent month 600,000 
reptile skins were cx% 
ported from Calcutta to 
satisfy the demand for 
snakeskin shoes. 


GREAT EXPEDITION ENDS 
After six years in the 
Central Asian desert 
studying climatic 
changes, ancient relics, 
and rare plants, and 
surveying unmapped 
territory, the expedition 
of Dr Sven Hedin has 
brought its field work 
to a close. 




AUSTRALIA 


ALLIGATORS HIBERNATING 
Many streams in the Lower 
Amazon region dry up at this 
season and the large alligator 
known as the cayman buries 
itself in the inud until the rainy 
season returns. 


HIPPO ATTACKS CANOE 
A large canoe in which the 
administrative officer wastravcl- 
ling in the Kiberege district was. 
attacked by a hippo on the 
Ruhujc River. A native chief 
eventually beat the animal off. 



p: rn 
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BUSY FRUIT CANNERS 
This year the record number 
of 48 million 30-ouncc tins of 
fruit have been packed in 
Australia. Peaches account for 
31 million tins and pears for 12 
million. 


DOING THINGS WELL 
A Society of Arts Exhibition 
YOUNG artists and 
THEIR IDEAS 

It is well worth while going to South 
Kensington to sec the exhibition of in¬ 
dustrial designs, now being held in 
connection with the tenth competition 
arranged by the Society of Arts. 

Many of the entries were sent in by 
boys and girls between 12 and 18. In 
the architectural section the best design 
was by Charles Tooley, who is 18, and who 
for his drawing of a tram- and omnibus 
shelter was awarded the first prize. 

In the book production section two 
prizewinners were children, and eight 
other youngsters distinguished them¬ 
selves in the advertising section. 

For his design for the decoration of a 
refreshment-room in an airport, con¬ 
sidered by the judges to be more the 
work of an expert artist than of a 
student, Charles Fowkes, of a London 
school of art, was awarded a first prize. 

All kinds of original drawings are 
here of shop fronts, wireless receivers, 
furniture for bed-sitting rooms, news¬ 
paper posters, and chocolate boxes. 

Prizes and scholarships amounting to 
about ^1500 were offered by a large 
number of well-known firms. More than 
2600 designs were submitted, and there 
were 1100 competitors, some from 
Australia, !Ncw Zealand, Canada, India, 
and South Africa. 

It will be a thousand pities if the 
Society of Arts has to discontinue this 
annual competition. The movement 
has done much to bring our schools of 
art in touch with industry, and many 
promising designers and craftsmen, 
whose work and talents would have 
been unknown, have been discovered 
and rewarded. The society has spent 
^5000 on the ten competitions. 

To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


PRESIDENT v PEOPLE 
A Crisis in Cuba 

A General Strike in Cuba has deve¬ 
loped into a revolution, which has driven 
out its president, General Machado. 

The position was greatly aggravated 
by the drastic action of his Government 
in ordering its armed forces to fire on a 
crowd at Havana. The army itself finally 
revolted against the tyranny of Machado, 
and Senor Carlos de Cespedcs was made 
provisional President. 

The American Government is closely 
associated with Cuba, having inter¬ 
vened on its behalf against Spanish rule 
at the end of last century.. A law was 
soon passed granting an independent 
Government to the Cuban people on two 
conditions—that they concluded no 
foreign treaty which would endanger 
their independence and that they should 
keep free from debt. 

Political trouble arose in 1906, and 
America stepped in. After certain elec¬ 
toral reforms Cuba became once more 
independent, and a few years later 
entered the war on the side of the Allies. 


SIR GRAHAM 

By One of HU Country Neighbours 

The other day there passed away in 
London a very eminent man, the friend 
of Cecil Rhodes and Jameson and a 
notable Colonial administrator. 

We did not know him in this light; 
for Sir Graham Bower was over seventy 
when he came to live in a neighbouring 
Hampshire village. But we found him 
still reading, still very ready to give the 
benefit of his brain to anybody who 
asked him questions about public affairs. 

He would sometimes invite ricli and 
poor, high and low, round about to a 
lecture in his charming room on a big 
subject such as Currency, or on some 
foreign country ; and he held us all 
spellbound—shopkeepers, workers of all 
sorts, retired people, as he sat there 
happily, his hand ready to pounce on 
some useful book to emphasise his point. 

Sir Graham is gone, but the memory 
of his very fine brain must linger. 


THE WANDERINGS OF 
THE ASSYRIANS 
One More Trouble in a 
Troubled World 

A few weeks ago we told the story 
of the Assyrians, that ancient race 
which has been Christian since the first 
few centuries of our era. 

When the kingdom of Iraq was freed. 
from its mandate the unhappy Assyrians 
found themselves in a country which 
declined to assimilate them. 

The Patriarcli of the Assyrians and 
some of his chiefs appear to have acted 
tactlessly and obstructively in Iraq. 
Their followers have been guilty of acts 
of rebellion and have crossed the 
boundary into French Syria with arms. 
There was friction with the French, 
who endeavoured to disarm them 
without full success, and they rccrossed 
the border to fall into the hands of the 
Iraqui army. 

This unhappy band of Christians has 
thus caused’a dispute between the new 
kingdom of Iraq and France, which is 
the mandatory power for Syria. It is 
an unfortunate conclusion to the excel¬ 
lent services which the Assyrian soldiers 
rendered to the Arab State in the war. 


THE LEOPARD OF TABLE 
MOUNTAIN 

Leopard tracks have been seen on 
the slopes of Table Mountain, over¬ 
looking Cape Town. Two people say 
they have seen the animal itself. , . 

It is the first leopard known to be on 
Table Mountain for a very long time, 
and it is to bo left alone unless it proves 
dangerous. So far it has. only killed an 
old ram. 

A touch of adventure now enters into 
the picnics and excursions on Table 
Mountain, ■ but we hope it may prove 
possible to catch the leopard and have 
it taken to one of the animal reserves. 


THE NAZI ATTACK ON 
AUSTRIA 
National Protests 

A kind of political mania seems to have 
possessed the new rulers of Germany, 

Before the ink had time to dry on the 
Four-Power Pact the Nazi Government 
was defying the three other signatories 
by its action toward Austria. 

Aeroplanes were flying over the 
Bavarian border dropping pamphlets in¬ 
citing the Austrian people against their 
rulers, and from the broadcasting station 
at Munich Herr Habicht, “ Hitler’s In¬ 
spector for Austria,’’ was defying world 
opinion and describing Austria’s Little 
Man as a member of a gang of terrorists. 

Italy has joined hands with the 
French and British Governments in 
calling the attention of the German 
Government to the fact that its action is 
not only opposed to the spirit of the new 
Four-Power Pact, but is contrary to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

It would be an amazing thing if the 
Austrian people wished to come under 
the sway of the German Nazis, the 
fanaticism of whose rule has been shown 
by such an absurd decree as the Straub- 
ing Council’s unanimous resolution pre¬ 
venting the Jews from bathing in the 
Danube. 

It is a remarkable reflection on the 
state of Germany now that, although 
Herr Hitler promised Italy to refrain 
from interfering in Austria, he sent a 
bitter reply to France and England; 
and the only news allowed to be pub¬ 
lished in Germany on the subject is his 
sharp No to France and Britain, not a 
word being said of his Yes to Italy. 
So is official news distorted for 60 
million people in a country where the 
Press is bound and there is no free speech. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Berlioz ... . . . Bare-le-o 

Cassiopeia .... Kas-e-o-pe-ya 

Cepheus.Kee-fews 

Evadne ...... E-vad-ne 
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The Two Elevens 

We give this space this week to one of the most 
powerful sermons of life we have ever read. 
It is by one of our most popular M.P.s, 
Mr David Kirkwood, who, whether a Bright 
Young Thing or not in his Long Ago, is still a 
Bright Young Scotsman. 

very Member of Parliament 
has one newspaper article 
in his head. Mine has remained 
unwritten because I have always 
felt that no one would believe it. 
But it is true. It concerns my 
young days. 

I was born and bred in Park- 
head, then a village four miles 
from Glasgow. There were two 
groups of youths in Parkhead, 
and it is of these that I write. 

The middle-class boys formed 
a sort of club. There were a 
dozen of them. They called 
themselves the Joily Twelve. (One 
we lost sight of, so there are 
eleven.) I knew them all. It was 
partly in revolt against their 
fathers and partly in revolt 
against the repressive Puritanism 
of the day that they decided to 
have a good time. 

By the time we reached the 
twenties there were rumours of 
one or the other being in trouble. 
They became known as drinkers, 
swearers, and gamblers. I must 
say. they were friendly fellows, 
easy-going and good-natured. 

Some of us formed another 
group. We were fortunate be¬ 
cause a man formed a Temper¬ 
ance Club, and night after night 
we went to it for our fun, mixed 
with the gleaning of knowledge. 

By the time we were nearing 
thirty the line of life of the two 
groups began to tell. 

Of the Jolly Eleven two fled 
the country, one died in an 
asylum, eight killed themselves, 
and none lived beyond 36. Of the 
other group every one prospered : 

1. Mill manager and died at 63. 

2. Manager of works in England. 

3. Succeeded to father’s business. 

4 . Became a partner. 

5 . Became engineer and retired. 

6. Butcher’s boy ; owns business. 

7 . Foreman of building firm. 

8. High position in leather factory. 

9. Master-builder in Glasgow. 

10. Manager of business in Glasgow. 

11 . Myself. 

I have been accused of many 
things but never of being a spoil¬ 
sport. I love fun. I rejoice that 
the old tight-laced restrictions 
have gone, and that our young 
people move about freely. But 
there are roads that lead to 
destruction, and often the jolliest 
and kindliest are led into them 
because they do not know this. 

I do not ask all to be Puritans. 
What I do ask is that they 
should control those tendencies 
which lure them to the bright 
lights. Let us have the fun of life 
and, if you will, a little folly now 
and then; but let us be watchful 
lest we lose, for the folly that 
fades, the life-joy that endures. 


Verbatim 

A short time ago the Prince of 
Wales was flying to Weymouth 
when bad weather forced the pilot to 
land in a muddy field near Swanage. 

A man who claims that he was the 
first to speak to the Prince is still 
enjoying reflected glory, and telling 
this tale over and over again : 

The Prince jumped out, and said, 
" Wherever be we to ? ” 

© 

Germany Forgets 

W E are not surprised that the Nazis 
have forbidden a book containing 
the names of ten thousand Jews who 
died for Germany to leave the country. 

This book is . the death-roll of 
German Jews in the War ; their Book 
of Remembrance. 

But Germany does not want to 
remember, and does not want any 
other country to remember ; that is 
why the book must not cross her 
frontiers. 

Germany is bent on ruining all her 
Jews; she is persecuting them in 
every big and little way imaginable ; 
she has taken away their homes and 
their livelihood, has forbidden the 
sending of money to the refugees, and 
has driven them to suicide and 
starvation. 

Naturally Germany docs not want 
other countries to be reminded that, 
less than 20 years ago, over ten thou¬ 
sand Jews laid down their lives for her. 
© 

Slough 

gr.ouGH has no slums to pull down, 
we read. 

Will it then please spend its energy 
in pulling down the hoardings which 
give it one of the ugliest approaches 
we know to any place? 

' © 

Work and Play 

J-Jow much importance _ do you 
think should be attached to 
games ? the schoolboy asked the 
Philosopher as the two watched the 
white figures of cricketers moving 
against the green. 

“ It seems to me that the answer is 
in two negatives,” the Philosopher 
answered. “ It is important not to 
work too many hours at play, but 
never, in any circumstances, to play 
at work.” 

© 

In a Field 

By Our Country Girl 

0 the buttercups of gold! 

0 the silver willow trees! 

What could sultan’s garden hold 

Half so beautiful as these? 

O the endless blue above! 

What could King or Caesar buy 
With his gold, or sword, or love, 

Half so lovely as the sky ? 

O the dreamy, drowsy air! 

O the scent of rose and hay ! 

What but Heaven can compare 

With an English summer day ? 


The Bishop’s Wit 

'JTns week an old friend of ours told 
us this story. He has heard that 
it is a true one, but confesses that he 
does not know if it is a new one. 

A certain man who, in the rather 
sad language of old anecdotes describ¬ 
ing such folk, was an eminent divine, 
went to preach at a neighbouring 
church and forgot his hood. After 
having borrowed one belonging to a 
university other than his own from the 
vicar, he was reprimanded by an eccen¬ 
tric member of the congregation, a 
great stickler for such things, who told 
the bishop (for bishop he was) that 
he was surprised to see him wear a lie 
upon his back. 

“ Say, rather,” answered the bishop 
quickly, “ a falsehood.” 

© 

Tip-Cat 

IIY not arrange that a nation cannot 
have another war till it has paid 
for the last one ? 

□ 

There has been a record crop of hay 
cut in some parts. Now they will 
want to cut the prices. 

0 

Two men arguing on a river bank fell in. 
The result of falling out. 

0 

Nobody should stay in a job for more 
than ten years, says a famous 
diplomat. What 
troubles most 
people is stay¬ 
ing out of a job. 
0 

Jokes about 
railway buns 
are out of date. 
So are the buns. 
0 

What do 'we 
really know 
about ants? asks 
a naturalist. A 
heap. 

0 

The visitor who 
tried to get 
into the Chicago 
Fair with a ticket for the 1893 Fair 
explained that he had been held up in 
a traffic block. 

0 

J)on’t let children hang about the 
house, says a writer. They should 
not be kept in suspense. 

0 

Jt is nearly always windy at the seaside. 

Many people have to raise the wind 
to go there. 

0 

The hatpin has finally disappeared, is 
the remark of a fashion expert. We 
have missed the point. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Jj)ORSET is to try painting pylons 
green. 

JTpsom Brotherhood has entertained 
200 African children on the Downs. 

JUST AN IDEA 
A new day not only brings light ; it 
unfolds new ideas and new forces to 
carry them on. 


To Holiday 

T think that, Holiday, you are 
To man’s wayfaring heart 
Some ancient call from stars and 
waves 

To dwell with -them apart. 

Too long, engulfed in noisy mart, 
Too long, by crowds beguiled, 
Man might forget old Earth is 
green, 

Forget he is her child. 

FJe might forgo (too much 
abroad) 

His kinship with the trees, 

His birthright to the starlit 
downs, 

His sonship with the seas. 

Old Holiday, as old as man, 
Since Adam in the shade 
Bethought him of his soul awhile 
And rested from his spade, 

You bid us through the growing 
years 

Go forth on pilgrimage 
Seeking that beauty and that 
peace 

Which are our heritage 

Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Puzzled 

By Our Town Girl 

T have a good many calls to make 
1 while I am over here, said an 
American friend to Our Town Girl. 
“ Tomorrow I atn going to visit a 
certain Colonel St John ” (he pro¬ 
nounced it Saint John). 

“ If you don’t mind my telling you, 
over here that name is pronounced 
Sinjun. I know our nation is a 
strange one as regards pronunciation, 
but-” 

The American friend smiled and 
took out his notebook, writing in it: 
Colonel Sinjun. "I am very much 
obliged,” he said. 

A few days after these friends met 
again. The American seemed in a 
hurry. " I am just starting,” he 
announced brightly, “ for Sinjun’s 
Wood. Which is the best way ? A 
taxi, I suppose ? 

“ I think I ought to tell you that 
if you pronounce it that way the taxi 
man won’t understand. We call it 
Sn John’s Wood. I know we are a 
strange nation as regards pronuncia¬ 
tion, but-” 

The American gentleman was too 
busy to note the last remark. He 
was writing Sn John’s Wood in bis 
notebook, too polite even to smile. 

He hurried off, but not before we 
had told him the old story (new to 
him) of the American who wrote the 
name Cholmondeley down and asked 
his American friends to read it when 
he got home. " Why, no," lie said at 
their first attempt. “ Over in Eng¬ 
land that spells Marchbanks." 

The man from America looked in a 
sudden deep maze .of thought. 

© 

For out of old fields, as men saith, 
Cometh all this new corn from year to 
' year; - 

And out of old books, in good faith, 
Cometh all this new science that men 
lere. Geoffrey Chaucer 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a bedroom’s 
open window is a 
sleeping draught 
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EMPTY CONTINENT 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 

CHANCE FOR PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE ? 

Australian Port For Chilled 
Beef Trade 20 Days Away ? 

POWER OF FREE TRADE 

The map-maker who takes his work 
seriously dislikes a blank space, and 
Australia has always provided more 
than its share. 

Our Empire builders have long looked 
at Central and North Australia and 
regretted the difficulties which have 
prevented towns and villages from rising 
there, and in recent years the triumphs 
of the airmen have drawn the eyes of the 
world to this bleak district. 

A Change in Outlook 

Australian policy since the war has 
not helped the development of any 
portion of the Dominion ; but in the last 
few months there has been a change in 
outlook, and one of the first striking 
pronouncements involving a Forward 
Policy has been associated with the 
Northern Territory. 

The Federal Prime Minister has de¬ 
clared that his Government regards the 
development of the North as an im¬ 
perative responsibility, and is willing 
to assist private enterprise to ensure a 
profitable investment. He declares 
that there is scope for two Chartered 
Companies, one for the country south 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria with a port 
at the mouth of the McArthur River ; 
the -other for the Victoria River area, 
including, if Western Australia agrees, 
part of that State, so that Wynclham 
could be its port. 

Financial companies arc interested in 
this project, and to give them assistance, 
direct subsidies being out of the question, 
it is proposed to exempt the companies 
from land tax and income tax, and 
to make the areas free from tariffs. 

An Awkward Question 

Pastoral industries would have the 
first consideration because Wyndham is 
as near to Europe as Argentina, fast 
steamers to Europe taking from 18 to 20 
days, and Australian chilled beef sent 
by this route would compete success¬ 
fully with the South American source. 

Quite apart from the question as to 
whether the' development of portions of 
the Dominion by Chartered Companies 
is the best method, there is the awkward 
question of the tariff. If free trade is 
going to be of advantage to this part of 
Australia why not to the rest of it ? 

The Agent-General for Western Aus¬ 
tralia writes as follows on this point: 

The proposal to free companies developing 
Northern Australia from land and income tax 
for a definite period, and to give them the 
privilege of importing their requirements from 
abroad either free of duty or at low rates of 
duty, shows a very sound appreciation of the 
requirements of the position and suggests that 
very much might be done to stimulate the 
development of these territories if such 
privileges as these were extended to those 
already in occupation. 

hi die northern portion of Western Australia 
we have men who have been engaged in the 
development ot the cattle industry for half a 
century. Originally! (-1883 to 1885) they 
overlanded cattle from Queensland to the 
Kimberleys, taking two' years and eight 
months on the journey and losing 4000 out 
of 8000 cattle, while five of the party perished. 

For a time they were prosperous, but of 
recentyvears they have been confronted with 
grave ’ difficulties, arising chiefly out of the 
low price of meat. To these men relief from 
taxation and from a high protective tariff 
would be of most material assistance. 

There are very many men in Western 
Australia who agree with their repre¬ 
sentative in England about the injury 
tariffs are doing in Australia, and we very 
much hope their influence will count. 


No Dishonesty Here 


A friend of the C.N. went down the 
lane to post a letter. 

The pillar-box stands on a triangle of 
grass where three ways fork. By the 
pillar slkTsaw a large, basket set down, 
lightly covered with a white cloth, from 
which peeped packets of -farm butter 
and trussed fowls. 

As the girl stood, looking about, a 
farmer’s wife came out of a gate that 
opened on a field at the far end of.which 
a cottage stood. These two greeted each 
other, and the farmer’s wife said what 
a nice day it was for market. She was 
waiting for the market bus, and being 
early she thought she would slip across 
and sec her friend in the cottage at the 
end of the field. 

" Were you not afraid of losing some 
of that butter ? ” asked the C.N. friend. 

“Why no, miss. Why should I? 
There is no dishonesty in the country.” 

It happened that a few days later the 
country girl was in Fleet Street on her 


way to the C.N. office. At the Temple' 
Gate she stopped to buy a paper from 
the girl who stands with great masses of 
papers behind her, in the.shelter of the 
gateway. There was no one to take her 
penny, and so the country girl waited. 
Several minutes passed. Still the woman 
did not come back to her. stall. It was 
the rush hour, Fleet Street crowded to 
the kerb. Again the country girl stood, 
looking about. 

A man stopped at the stall, seized a 
paper, flung his penny down, walked 
off ; others did the same. When the 
paper girl came back there was a scatter¬ 
ing of pence awaiting her. It obviously 
had not occurred to anyone to take 
advantage of her absence. 

" Arc you not afraid of losing some 
of your papers ? ” asked the waiting 
country girl with a smile. 

“ Why no, lady ! ” said the paper 
woman in amazement—"there’s no 
dishonesty about here ! ” 


Mrs Hippo and the Baby 



A new arrival at the Melbourne Zoo is here seen with its mother. The little one will 
eventually grow to he about 14 feet long and weigh four or five tons. 


The Nazi at the Keyhole 


We take this story of a British traveller’s 
experience in Germany in the last week' of 
last month from a letter in The Times, written 
by Mr A. Henderson Bishop, of Thornton Hall 
near Glasgow. 

T might interest some of your readers 
to hear of another holiday experience 
in Germany. 

With my wife and two friends I was 
motoring from Stockholm to London. 
On July 25 we crossed the Danish- 
German frontier at Krusaa, where wc 
underwent a thorough examination 
conducted with politeness. Within a 
few minutes of leaving Krusaa, at 
11.20 a.m., we were held up by a party 
of some 20 Nazis. We were ordered by 
them to get out of the car,'which was 
then most thoroughly searched, cushions 
removed, pockets turned out, all baggage 
opened, and private letters read—this 
after our British passports had been 
examined and their photographs had 


been compared with their originals. 
At 12.5 we were held up again by 
another party of 10, and although we 
informed them, of what wc had come 
through wc had once more to submit to 
as thorough a search. After this was 
over wo were given a certificate or pass. 

On the northern entry to Flensburg 
wc were hold up for a third time, our 
certificate looked at, and our passports 
scrutinized, and wc were put through a 
verbal examination. We passed directly 
through Flensburg, and on its southern 
exit wc were again Stopped and the 
same performance gone through. Here, 
after being told to go, and going for 
10 yards, we were stopped by another 
member of the same party and detained 
for a further five minutes. Before 
reaching Kiel wo had two more hold¬ 
ups. Needless to say, wc were studi¬ 
ously polite to these most arrogant and 
armed gentry. 


STRANGE BELIEFS 
UNDER THE FLAG 

PERPLEXING EMPIRE 
PROBLEMS 

\ 

Extraordinary Statements at a 
Westminster Committee 

THE SUTTEE EVIL 

A remarkable example of the extra¬ 
ordinary character of the British Empire 
and of the difficulties arising when ideals 
clash has occurred at Westminster. 

There, the other day, within a stone’s 
throw of the Abbey stood an educated 
Indian who declared that a woman who 
burned herself to death was a hero. 

The Indian who made this statement 
was Mr M. K. Acharya, who, as repre- 
sentative of the Hindu religious body 
called Varnasliram Swarajya Sanga, 
brought forward to the Committee on 
Indian Reform their plea that future 
Indian Legislatures should be debarred 
from passing laws affecting religious 
faith and practice. Mr Acharya, as an 
orthodox Hindu, confessed that he had 
himself crossed the sea to this country 
against the tenets of his faith, and on 
his return would have to do penance for 
his journey by sitting in the Ganges for 
some days; but I10 broke his religion’s 
law, be said, because false leaders were 
exploiting the higher ideals of his faith. 
Forcible and Voluntary Burning 

Ho was questioned on the matter of 
suttee (the burning alive of a widow on 
the funeral pyre of her husband), a 
practice which the British Government 
has abolished by law. He declared that 
it was only the forcible burning that was 
abolished, and that that was rightly 
put down as it was against the Hindu 
religion ; yet he regarded the voluntary 
dying with a friend as a very high ideal. 
If a wife chose to die with her husband 
because she could not live without him, 
he would respect her and regard her as 
part of Divinity. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
Mr Acharya was sincerely supporting 
his ideals, terrible as they are to us ; 
but not all Indians subscribe to the 
views of the orthodox Hindus on 
suttee. A lady Hindu, Dr Reddi, 
declared to the Committee that no 
section of women to her knowledge 
would agree to this view of suttee ; 
indeed, they desire that legislation 
should remove a number of Hindu cus¬ 
toms injurious to their status and rights. 

The Legend of Evadne 

Here wc have once more the higher 
civilisation trying to raise a lower 
civilisation to its own plane, tile advo¬ 
cates of the lower civilisation not being 
evil men and women but earnest fol¬ 
lowers of their religion. Suttee is a 
frightful practice which could never be 
tolerated by civilised people, if for no 
other reason than that wc can never be 
sure that the act is voluntary. Yet suttee, 
in one form or other, is as old as com¬ 
munal life. We find examples of it in the 
barrows of the Bronze Ago; Caesar refers 
to it as being practised by Gaulish 
chiefs ; and even in ancient Greece wc 
have the legend of Evadne, who, when 
her husband was slain in the attack on 
Thebes, cast herself bn his funeral pyre 
declaring, as Euripides expressed it: 

Already have ! taken 
The fatal leap, and hence descend, witli joy, 
Though not indeed to you, yet to niyself 
And to my lord, with whose remains I burn. 

But even before Christianity preached 
the sacredness of human life the civil¬ 
ised world had risen above this horrible 
if ancient custom, which is a degradation 
and not a glorification of womanhood. 
We should be shirking our duty as a 
civilising influence in the world if wo 
countenanced any return to so barbarous 
a practice. 
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SHRIMPS AND 
PRAWNS 

THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THEM 

Three Points That Should 
Be Remembered 

HOW TO HATCH OUT 
YOUNG ONES 

□ y a Laboratory Correapondent 

Wo are often asked, in these days of 
seaside holidays, what is the difference 
between a shrimp and a prawn. 

First there are size and colour. The 
common prawn is nearly always larger 
than the shrimp, and its body is trans¬ 
parent, with reddish stripes ; while the 
shrimp is mottled with greys and browns 
resembling the colour of the sand. 

Secondly there is the form. A prawn 
has a long beak, the so-called rostrum, 
sticking out between the eyes,, and this 
is armed with several teeth ; the shrimp 
has no rostrum but only a tiny pro¬ 
minence sticking out between the eyes. 

The Claws and Legs 

Thirdly there are the claws. The 
prawn has real pincers on the first and 
second pairs of legs, the last joint but 
one being pulled out to oppose the last 
joint and forming strong nippers. These 
nippers are known as chelae and the 
legs are said to be chelate. 

In the shrimp the first pair of legs is 
sub-chelate, that is to say they arc not 
true nippers, but the last joint is 
pointed and can be folded down over 
the joint behind it, forming a kind of 
nipping claw. The second leg has very 
small chelae. The shrimp also has a 
kind of shovel, formed by its feelers, 
by means of which it 1 can burrow and 
scatter the sand over its body. 

All these differences can be seen easily 
if you look at either live or dead animals. 
There is still another obvious difference. 
When they arc boiled the colour of the 
prawn is a brilliant pink, whereas the 
shrimp is a dull brownish pink. 

A Home Aquarium 

Anybody can catch shrimps and 
prawns if they go to the proper place 
for them, but perhaps not so many have 
tried to hatch out the young ones. This 
is quite easily done. The mother carries 
her eggs about with her under the tail 
attached to those short hairy limbs 
which are behind the walking legs. 
There are hundreds of eggs on each in¬ 
dividual, and some of these egg-bearing 
females will certainly be seen. 

The eggs look like tiny berries, and the 
animal is therefore said to be in berry, 
or berried. Find a shrimp or prawn in 
berry and take it home alive jn a pail or 
glass jar with sea-water in it. Then put 
it in an aquarium made out of any kind 
of basin, pie-dish, or jar with a wide 
mouth. Change the water every day, 
and in a day or two you will probably 
see a cloud of tiny baby shrimps or 
prawns swimming up to the light. 

Pretty Babies 

Now if you have a magnifying-glass 
you can examine these babies, and very 
pretty they are. They are not at all like 
their parents and have three pairs of 
' legs in front for swimming. These legs 
are really jaws, but in the early stages 
arc used for a different purpose. The 
baby . shrimp is brownish; the baby 
prawn has orange spots and stripes. 

The kindest thing to do now is to 
take them down to the sea and let them 
go, for they are very difficult to rear in 
captivity. In the sea they will grow 
and will soon become too large for their 
skins and cast them periodically. After 
each of these castings they change, 
slightly and more legs appear, until at 
last they are like their parents ; the jaws 
are no longer used for swimming but 
for eating, and they settle down to live 
in the haunts of shrimps and prawns. 


SHALL WE FLY BY 
OUR OWN POWER? 
The Latest Prize 

Germany took the lead a few years 
ago in creating interest in engineless 
flying, now flights of several hours 
duration in gliders are by no means 
uncommon. 

Efforts are being made in Germany to 
produce aeroplanes which will be pro¬ 
pelled by muscular power. A prize of 
,5000 marks has recently been offered for 
the first German who will fly more than 
500 metres in such an aeroplane. 

The contrivance which transmits the 
power must be installed inside the 
'machine, and entrants will be allowed to 
Store up their muscular energy within 
half an hour before making the flight. 
Thus the actual motive power for driving 
the propeller may be supplied by twisted 
rubber, or by compressed air stored up 
by a hand pump. There arc wide possi¬ 
bilities for inventors to devise means of 
storing-up power produced by muscular 
energy. • 

Sustained flight by muscular power 
may be a long way off, but the com¬ 
petition may produce a device that will 
be very useful for launching gliders when 
helpful currents of air are not avail¬ 
able at ground-level. 

WHAT MATTERS 
The Things We Should Teach 
and Learn 

By Sir Austen Chamberlain 

After my father I owe a deeper debt 
of gratitude to my own housemaster at 
Rugby than I owe to any person in this 
world, owe it to him not because of this 
bit or that' bit of knowledge that it was 
his duty to drill into me, but because he 
started my education, he awakened my 
interest, because he discovered, what I 
did not discover for myself, all the powers 
I possess, because lie set himself to 
cultivate them and bring them out. 

The building-up of character and the 
awakening of the mind, the rousing of 
curiosity, the stimulation of interest: 
that is the task of the great teacher. 

We arc a country of tradition. The 
great part of our strength lies in the fact 
that, broadly speaking, there is no 
abrupt break in our traditions for many 
hundreds of years. 

Let your teaching today find its in¬ 
spiration and its richness in the story of 
the past, and think it more important 
than any mere bit of knowledge that 
you can put into your pupil’s mind 
that you shall imbue him with the spirit 
of the land to which he is born a citizen, 
and make him fit to be a good citizen of 
that land. 

Mere instruction will never take the 
place of education; and education, 
unless it leads to the making of good 
citizens, is a poor, unworthy thing. 


E.M.B. CLOSING DOWN 

During the last fewyears everybody has 
been introduced to the Empire Marketing 
Board by its admirable posters. 

It is now announced that its work will 
be discontinued at the end of next 
month. Its purpose has been to develop 
the sale of Empire goods in this country, 
and to coordinate research into all forms 
of agriculture and industry throughout 
the Empire; but the cost to this country 
has been far more than we can afford, 
the whole cost falling upon the hard- 
taxed Motherland. 

Many of the Board’s activities, we arc 
glad to say, will be transferred to other 
quarters, and there will still be issued the 
surveys of production and trade which 
have been so valuable. The Dominions 
will in future deal with their own pub¬ 
licity and will cooperate with each other 
and with the Motherland in research 
work, and we hope the Colonial Office 
will take over the excellent work of 
fighting plant diseases and insect pests 
in the lands for which it is responsible. 


SPEEDING-UP 
THE CROPS 
Six Weeks in Six Days 

There has been nothing in real life 
quite like Jack’s wonderful beanstalk 
in the fairy tale, but scientists have 
done some amazing things to speed up 
the growth of crops. 

Tests are being made at the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying, near 
Reading, of an interesting new system 
invented by a German, Dr Strangenberg. 

Maize seeds were sown in a cabinet 
from which both air and light were 
excluded, and were treated with a weak 
solution of certain chemicals. After six 
days the plants were six inches high, 
representing six weeks o’f growth under 
normal conditions. 

Not only is growth quickened, but 
it is claimed that crops grown by this 
method arc richer in food value, en¬ 
abling dairy cattle to give more milk. 

The tests are being continued ; and 
the system raises the interesting pos¬ 
sibility of feeding cattle on fresh green 
food in the winter instead of dried fodder. 


A TRUE STORY 
Cleverness is Not Enough 

About 20 years ago all the drawing¬ 
room singers and most of the street 
singers knew a song called I Hear You 
Calling Me. It told of a long-dead 
sweetheart, who was not forgotten. 

The man who wrote the words, Mr 
Harold Lake, has died, and now we 
know that ’the song was true. When he 
was a young pupil teacher ho became 
devoted to a delicate girl who died. She 
had been dead six years when he wrote 
the. words of the song. 

Mr Lake became a journalist; but 
nothing he wrote afterwards became as 
popular as that song. It was certainly 
not great poetry, but it became famous, 
probably because it was true. 

A great writer once said no one has 
ever had a success with anything writ¬ 
ten without sincerity. 

The author of the trashy novel which 
sells in thousands writes from the heart 
just as much as the distinguished man of 
letters who spends his life polishing a 
masterpiece. Let the distinguished man 
of letters attempt a pot boiler, and with 
his tongue in his cheek compose a novel 
with all the ingredients of cheap popu¬ 
larity, and he will fail. 

You have to be sincere, if you arc to 
touch the heart of the world. Cleverness 
is not enough. 

THE MAN WHO IS 
CROWDED OUT 
Junk That Must Go 

By Lord Eustace Percy 

Lord Eustace Percy, who has been President 
of the Board of Education, is well worth 
listening to on the subject of our schools. 
Here is something he has been saying. 

We are coming to an era when we shall 
have to get rid of all the old junk of our 
educational system. 

The one man who has been crowded 
out of our educational system is the 
handyman, the sort of man who can 
turn his hand to a whole range of jobs. 

It is essential that we should simplify 
our ideas of life, get down to bare bones, 
and get away from assumptions. The 
chief danger in our schools is that we 
shall breed up a generation which is 
greedy of phrase and impatient of facts. 

The world our pupils will have to live 
in will be a very different world, and 
we can bo sure of this—that one of the 
great features of that world will be a de¬ 
mand for men capable of independence. 

LUCKY MILLIONTH 

The millionth visitor lias passed 
through the Royal Scot at the Chicago 
Exhibition. Ho had a pleasant surprise, 
for he was presented with an oil-painting 
of the express. 


SMALL PAGEANT 
OF A SMALL DOMAIN 

An Old House Tells 
Its Story 

An old house has told its story, and a 
tree has taken part as one of the actors. 

It was at Spilsill Court, near Staple- 
hurst, that this Small Pageant of a 
Small Domain was presented, proving 
once more that the everyday happenings 
of a world that is gone (the way men 
walked and talked, worked and played) 
is of greater interest to most of us 
than the kings and queens and lords 
who stride through the more usual 
pageants, enacting scenes well known 
since our schooldays. 

“ No lofty muse of ample girth ” was 
invoked for this homely pageant, but the 
prologue announced that the players 
would Sing this plot of earth. 

This house, this garden, and you'll smile 

to see 

One of ouv actors is this chestnut tree. 

The chestnut tree tells the story of 
some of the episodes, but it is an oak 
beam of 1306, one of the oldest things 
in this Kentish manor house of Spilsill, 
which gives the date for the first episode, 
a charming picture of Mistress Spilsill 
and her maidens spinning to the sound 
of song and harp. 

Down the Ages 

Then from down the ages come the 
owners of the old house. Once more its 
walls echo to the boisterous laughter of 
Robert de Stangrave as he offers hospi¬ 
tality to Canterbury pilgrims. Messen¬ 
gers bring to Master Marney news of 
Agincourt, while his descendant, Walter 
Marney, returns from a visit to Eliza¬ 
beth’s Court to tell'of all that passed. 

A London clothier buys Spilsill in 
1603 ; a few years later and the house 
is filled with wedding folk, then a snatch 
of song and laughter from the 18th 
century, and on through Victorian days 
to 1935 and the Loysc May Convalescent 
Homo at Staplehurst, whose building 
fund has been helped by this pageant. 

In the end a long procession of players 
passed like Time itself down a grass path 
bordered with flowers, while the audience 
watching from beside a medieval pigeon 
house felt strangely moved at this Small 
Pageant of a Small Domain. 


1000 TONS OF CABLE 
More Talking in the World 
THE SWITCHBOARD OF 
NATIONS 

The Post Office is doing all in its 
power to maintain the. position of 
London as the switchboard for the 
world’s telephones. 

' In a week or two the cable ship 
Dominia will be laying another link 
between England and the Continent to 
cope with the increasing telephone 
traffic. It will be the 37th telephone 
cable, and will connect St Margaret’s 
Bay with Calais. Although it is but 
one cable it contains 19 wires, and by 
using a new carrier-wave system deve¬ 
loped by the Post Office it will be pos¬ 
sible for 76 conversations to be carried 
on at one time. 

For several weeks a staff has been 
engaged night and day at the works of 
the Telegraph Construction and Main¬ 
tenance Company making the cable. 
It has been growing at the rate of 130 
to 300 yards an hour, and when finished 
it will be 30 miles long, and will weigh 
a thousand tons. 

During the operations an anxious 
watch has been kept on a little red 
light. It is a tell-tale. If the light 
flickers it means that a defect has been 
discovered. Then by touching a but¬ 
ton the machinery is stopped until 
matters are put right. 

Since 1925 the number of telephone 
conversations between England and the 
Continent has been trebled. Last year 
they numbered 1,200,000. 
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Open-Air Days by the Sea and in the Country 



Seaside Days—These pictures were taken nt Eastbourne and Southend, but there have been similar scenes all round our coasts during the glorious weather of the holiday season 


Beach Cricket—This little cricketer hopes to hit the next ball Into the sea for six, though the 
footprints on the wicket make the bowling very eccentric. 


Qood Friends—The delighted expression of the little girl shows how pleased she was to be' 
left In charge of these friendly horses when spending her holiday in the country. 






Visitors From Denmark—An Anglo-Danlsh holiday camp was organised at Bletchley, Bucks, In.the Lake District—A magnificent view of Derwentwater and the mountains of Cumberland 

by the Federation of University Women, at which the Danes danced before their English friends. rewarded these girls whon they climbed Falcon Crag during their holiday In Lakeland. 
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PIONEERS, 0 PIONEERS 

WHAT THEY HAVE DONE 
IN INDIA 

Dauntless Heroism of Two 
Salvation Army Sisters 

AN ALMOST INCREDIBLE 
RECORD 

The Undauntables. By Matilda Hatcher. 
Uodder and Stoughton. 3s 6d. 

It was time the story was written of 
the almost incredible things done in 
India by the Salvation Army. 

When the first pioneers started work 
fifty years ago heroism became so much 
a part of everyday life that it was often 
unrecorded. It was only after much 
research in old periodicals and tactful 
interviewing that the author could learn 
anything about those early days. For 
the pioneers disliked talking about 
themselves. But they were eloquent 
when they spoke of the work of their 
comrades, and it was then that many of 
the stories in this book came to light. 

Living as the People Did 

Soon after Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker and three others arrived in 
Bombay they decided that the only 
way , of reaching the people was by 
living as they did, wearing native dress, 
following their customs. They and the 
pioneers who came after them cheerfully 
lived in tiny mud-huts with no windows 
or furniture and with thin mats for 
beds. They were often thankful to sleep 
in caves or under trees. 

Misunderstanding, persecution, and 
almost hopeless opposition were their 
lot, Once when two of them arrived 
at a liigh-castc village, after walking 
barefoot all day on blazing sand, nobody 
would take them in. A maii-cating tiger 
had lately, been prowling about the 
district, but that was no . reason why 
people should -break caste by admitting 
non-caste persons to their houses. 

In Plague-Stricken Poona 

The pioneers laid down on a verandah, 
and the villagers were astonished when 
morning came to find them still alive. 
" Then their God did take care of 
them ! ” said one of them. " How 
wonderful He must be ! ” 

Gena and Frances Smith, who joined 
the Salvation Army as soon as they left 
school, were only 21 and 17 when they 
found themselves in the midst of a 
terrible outbreak of plague at Poona. 
The Hindus blamed the British, and said 
it was because they defiled tlicir food 
and mocked at tlicir customs that the 
scourge had been sent as a vengeance. 
They refused to clean their hovels of the 
streets, and would allow no inspection 
parties into the women’s quarters, 
where they often hid cases of plague. 

Thus the disease was spreading at a 
terrible rate. 

Unharmed Amid the Dying 

But the sisters, who had many 
friends among the people,, were able to 
persuade them to give up their dead, 
often concealed under the floors of 
tlie huts or in temples, and to send 
their sick to hospital. For weeks they 
conducted search-parties round the 
stricken city, and were able to enter 
houses closed to Europeans. They 
helped the troops to carry out the sick 
and burned the infected linen. With 
wise words they explained to the angry 
people the reason, and showed them 
how to limewash the walls and disinfect 
the wooden floors. 

. Although there were hundreds of 
dead and dying round them they were 
left unharmed. Frances Smith herself, 
who survived cholera and earthquake, 
died later of smallpox while still 
working for the Salvation Army. 

Pity the Poor Pit Pony 

And buy your coal from the 

mechanical transport mine 


LITTLE LEFT-BEHINDS 

600.000 OF THEM 

Holiday Play Centres in 
Overcrowded London 

CAN YOU SPARE A MITE? 

Holiday-time is here again, and most 
of us arc spending long days of leisure 
in the country, by the sea, or high up 
among the mountains. Or we are off, 
full of happy anticipation, for a pleasure 
cruise on a luxury liner. 

How many of us remember the Ieft- 
behinds ? Although thousands of the 
poorest London children arc being sent 
to the country through the tremendous 
efforts that are being made for them by 
tlicir grown-up friends about 600,000 
have had to be left behind in the huge 
and dismal belt of slums that still sur¬ 
rounds the heart of London. 

Helping the Little Mothers 

It is not possible to bring the country 
to these children, but it is a good sign of 
the times that something is being done 
to make them enjoy tlicir holidays. In 
many districts Holiday Play Centres 
have been opened, provided with toys, 
cricket-sets, and balls; and here the many 
careworn-looking “ little mothers ” may 
bring their prams full of babies instead 
of being turned out to fend for them¬ 
selves in the hot and dusty streets. 

Thirty centres have lately been 
opened in school playgrounds, and about 
12,000 children arc kept out of the 
dangerous Streets and are spending the 
long days of their holidays enjoying 
themselves almost as much as if they 
were in the country. 

Each ground costs the Children's Play 
Centres Fund (of which the address is 
the Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, London, W.C.i) about £20 a 
month or £i a day. Those who have 
money to spend on expensive travel, 
games, and smart clothes for the holi¬ 
days are asked to spare a mite for these 
Coo,000 little ones imprisoned by bricks 
and mortar. 


THE BISHOP’S LITTLE LIST 

The Bishop of Durham lias been making a 
list of things he abominates. Here are some 
of them. 

Sham flowers under glass globes and 
earthenware monuments in churchyards. 

Posting names of preachers outside 
churches, sometimes in gigantic letters. 

Addresses at funerals designed to 
compliment the deceased and edify the 
mourners. 

Clergymen smoking in the streets. 

Anonymous letters. 

Litter in the Bishop’s Park. 


WHO WAS WILLIAM 
MURDOCK? 

Born Auchinleck, Ayrshire, August 25 ,1754 
Died Birmingham, November 15 , 1839 
His father (who had been a gunner 
but. took up the trade of a millwright on 
returning to civil employment) meant the 
future inventor to follow his own trade. 

Luckily, the youth found employment 
with Boulton and Watt at Birmingham, 
and was given responsible work in 
Cornwall, where the firm had important 
machinery plant. Here Murdock in¬ 
vented various improvements for the 
steam-engine. 

His most important discovery, how¬ 
ever, was the distillation of illuminating 
gas from coal, wood, and peat. He lighted 
up his master’s premises with the new 
illuminant in 1803, some years after lie 
had begun experiments at his own house. 
His fame is overshadowed by that of 
the great men lie served, but he was a 
man of striking original powers. 

THE EVEREST MEN 
It was Colonel Norton, not Colonel 
Newton, who made an attempt on 
Everest in 1924 with Dr Somervell. 
We regret the slip, and thank our 
readers for pointing it out. 


WHiat a Thousand 
Years Is 

P erhaps you have often wondered how 
long a thousand years is. England 
is about a thousand years old as a nation; 
a few great trees arc a thousand years 
old. Blit it is hard to think of a thou¬ 
sand years and measure it in our minds 
as we measure a week, and perhaps this 
story may help us. 

1. A thousand years ago, in the year 
933, a little boy named Egbert was 
playing with a trumpet. His father 
was in the Court of King Canute and 
stood by liis throne on the seashore 
vainly defying the advancing^ tide. 
Egbert grew up and had a little girl 
named Edith, 

2. Edith lived through the great times 
when William the Conqueror brought his 
Norman men to rule in England. She 
died very old, and the playmate of her 
closing years was a boy named Harold. 
A Knight of Great Renown 

3. Harold became a man and a soldier, 
a knight of great renown. He joined in 
the Crusades to win back Jerusalem from 
the Mohammedans, and died at a great 
age after a noble life, leaving a little 
granddaughter, Maud, to remember him. 

4. Maud grew up, and her uncle was 
one of the barons who forced the bad 
King John to sign Magna Carta, which 
gave England her liberty. She died full 
of years and honour, leaving a little 
friend named Hubert to treasure and love 
her memory. 

5. Hubert grew up to see the first 
Parliament in England, and lived to see 
the people gaining new power in the 
nation ; and on the very day of his death 
lie held in his arms his daughter’s little 
girl, Joan. 

Brave John WyclifFe 

0. Joan was a lovely country girl, 
living in our English countryside when 
brave John WyclifTe was sending out his 
preachers to preach the Gospel to the 
people. She knew Wycliffc, and saw him 
writing the first Bible ever given to the 
people in our English tongue, and she 
read the hook to her little friend Geoffrey.- 

7. Geoffrey grew up to ho a man, 
bought one of the first books ever printed 
in England, and gave it to his little play¬ 
mate, Katherine, who was learning to 
read when Geoffrey died. 

8. Katherine loved the book, and 
loved reading, and she lived in the great 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when men first 
travelled round the world ami learning 
spread throughout the land ; and her 
children’s children treasured the book, 
so that when slic died she left it to her 
grandson, Philip. 

9. Philip grew up to majihood, and 
lived through the times of Cromwell, 
whose invincible army ho joined at 
Marston Moor, fighting also at Nascby 
and Dunbar. He lived to see the death 
of Charles the First and Cromwell, and 
he often told the tale of Cromwell to 
his daughter’s child, Jane. 

The Hero of Marston Moor 

10. Jane revered his memory and 
never forgot him, though slic lived to 
a great age, so that she was nearly a 
hundred when she died. Slic would 
often talk to her little companion, David, 
of her hero of Marston Moor. 

11. David was stirred by the talcs of 
Cromwell, and when he grew up he joined 
with Nelson, and fought at Trafalgar, 
where the power of England was firmly 
established at sea. He watched the 
power of England grow on the founda¬ 
tions that his hero had helped to build, 
and he lived to sec the first trains and 
first steamships in the world. He lived 
to a great age, and was often seen at 
play with little Winnie. 

12, Winnie, the playmate of David, 
lived through many years of the nine¬ 
teenth century and lives still today, 


GLASS THAT BENDS 

ONE OF THE MOST- 
WANTED THINGS 

A Dog’s Tail in Support of a 
Wise Professor 

THE INVENTOR AND HIS HEAD 

We are reminded that one of our 
learned professors at the Chemical 
Research Laboratory at Teddington was 
lecturing tlie other day on a wonderful 
new glass which bends and stretches ; 
and we remember that almost at the 
same time a mere dog was emphasising 
the need for such a glass. 

A beautiful Roman vase of lustrous 
glass, made about 1800 years ago, was 
on exhibition in Sussex when a brisk and 
lively dog, accompanying its master, 
gave the precious exhibit a flick with 
its tail, knocked it to the ground, and 
smashed it to pieces. It had survived 
burial and recovery from the soil of 
Syria to meet this fantastic end. 

Ironies of History 

The exhibition was in aid of our 
fighting men’s Welfare Society, and the 
owner of tlie dog paid the price of the 
vase, so that British legionaries benefited 
to some extent, not very far from the 
scene where Caesar landed in Britain 
with his legions. Now lor one of the 
ironies of history. 

There is no reason, says Professor 
Morgan, why this new unbreakable glass 
should not ultimately replace ordinary 
glass, although the modern wonder is as 
yet only in the experimental stage. 

But according to Avicenna, the greatest 
of all the Arab scientists, pliant glass 
is as old as Christianity. Nearly a thou¬ 
sand years ago Avicenna had access to 
books and documents that have since 
perished, and he tells this astonishing 
story on the subject. 

Glassmaking flourished among the 
Romans, who made it beautifully col¬ 
oured and tinted, like that of the vase 
broken at Angmering ; but one day an 
inventor appeared before the Emperor 
Tiberius with pliant glass that lie had 
made, glass that could be bent and 
folded and straightened with a hammer. 

The Judgment of Tiberius 

He handed the Emperor a phial made 
of this glass, and Tiberius threw it to 
the ground. It was bent and folded, and 
the man reshaped it with a hammer. 

Instead of rewarding the inventor, 
Tiberius ordered that his head should be 
struck off, lest the secret of liis discovery 
should become known. For, said he, if 
this glass came into common use gold 
would lose its value, and other metals 
would become worthless, as if glass were, 
not brittle vessels made of it would be 
accounted of more value than vessels 
made of gold. 

So that Tiberius apparently hud 
elastic glass at his disposal 19 centuries 
ago, a hundred years before the vase 
found in Syria was made of brittle 
material, to meet its shattering destiny 
at the touch of an excited dog’s tail. 

Continued from the previous column 
walking on sunny days with the boy 
who leads her round the garden and 
reads to her the Children’s Newspaper. 

Hand in hand through the world they 
go, and Granny tells the boy of things 
that she has seen, and tlie things far 
back beyond her life in the thousand 
years that England has been a nation. 

“ And how long is a thousand years, 
Granny ? ” asks the little boy. 

" Why,” says Granny, " let me see. 
When I was as young as you I knew 
David, and David knew Jane, and Jane 
knew Philip, and Philip knew Katherine, 
and . Katherine knew Geoffrey, and 
Geoffrey knew Joan, and Joan knew 
Hubert, and Hubert knew Maud, and 
Maud knew Harold, and Harold knew 
Edith, and Edith knew Egbert, and—• 

And that is a Thousand Years.” • 
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The chief stars of 
Cepheus 


THE NORTHERN KING 

One of the Most Famous 
Stars in the Heavens 

CELESTIAL MARVELS OF 
CEPHEUS 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

That little known constellation of the 
King, Cepheus, now stretches from 
overhead almost to the Pole Star. 

Though fairly bright its principal 
stars do not form any very striking 
group, except that they are mostly 
presented in the form of a semi-circle, 
as shown in our star-map. From this 
they may be readily identified, the 
observer facing North. 

The constellation is of very great 
antiquity, at least 5000 years having 
elapsed since the ancient Chaldean 
priest-astronomers visualised there the 
King of Ethiopia, their legendary Cush. 
Later on this king appears to have 
been introduced into 
Greek mythology as 
Cepheus, the husband 
of Cassiopeia, whose 
daughter Andromeda 
was chained to a rock 
on the sea-coast at 
the instance of Nep¬ 
tune. 

The sea-monster 
Cctus is supposed to 
have performed this 
office, but Perseus, 
flying on his winged 
horse Pegasus, res¬ 
cued her and turned 
Cctus into stone. 

This very old story doubtless originated 
in Chaldea, and may be 8000 years old, 
for the ancient Hindus have a similar 
record in their Sanskrit mythology. 

The constellations in this part of the 
heavens have ever since perpetuated 
the story, and they will be dealt with 
in detail later in the C.N. The stars 
themselves arc of great interest. 

Alpha in Cepheus, popularly known 
as Aldcramin, is a sun radiating about 
14 times more light than our Sun, 
but, being 2,469,300 times farther 
away, it shines only as a second-mag¬ 
nitude star. Its light takes 39 years to 
reach us. In about 5600 years Aldera- 
min will be the pole star of the heavens 
instead of the present Polaris ; this 
will result from the changing position 
of the Earth’s axis. 

Two stars compose Beta in Cepheus, 
its large third-magnitude star being a 
greenish blue, while the eighth-magnitude 
companion is blue. The larger star is 
composed of two great suns relatively 
near one another, and revolving round 
a centre of gravity between them in 
about five hours. Their light takes 
465 years to reach us, so they are about 
30 million times farther than our Sun 
and very much larger, being what 
are known as giant suns. 

The Colossal Delta Cephei 

Gamma in Cepheus is a sun radiating 
about ten times more light than our 
Sun, but from a distance 2,973,000 times 
farther off. It takes 47 years to reach 
us. This is an I older type of sun than 
ours. So is Zcta in Cepheus, whose 
light takes 125 years to get here. 

From Epsilon in Cepheus it takes 
71 years. This is a charming region 
to observe with field-glasses. Eta in 
Cepheus is at about the same distance 
as Gamma, and is a similar sun. 

Delta in Cepheus, or Delta Cephei, 
is one of the most famous stars in the 
heavens. It is composed of two suns 
easily seen in a small telescope ; both 
arc travelling in the same direction. 
The larger star exhibits a most remark¬ 
able variation in its light, increasing 
from 4'Q magnitude to 3-7 in a period 
of 5 days 8 hours 48 minutes with 
singular regularity. It is distant about 
350 light-years, and is about ten and a 
half times more massive than our Sun. 

The variations appear to be due to the 
alternate expansions and contractions 
in this colossal sun. G. F. M. 


An Evening With 
the Bookseller 

The Man Who Loved 
Music 


• DEAR DEER 

Trouble With Them in 
New Zealand 

THE QUEER WAY IN WHICH 
THINGS WORK 

The men who -took deer to New 
Zealand many years ago in order to have 
something more to shoot have much to 
answer for. 

There are now hundreds of thousands 
of deer in New Zealand, and the Govern¬ 
ment wastes money every year in paying 
hunters to shoot them because of the 
damage they do to forest trees. 

But that is not all the damage the 
deer do. 

Recently the River Trust which looks 
after the Waimakariri River Watershed 
near Christchurch decided to stamp out 
deer in the forests of the watershed of 
this river. 

The connection between doer shooting 
and river control is not clear at first 
sight, but here is the explanation of the 
queer way in which these things work. 

The deer cat out and open up the 
forests on the hill slopes, the rate and 
nature of the discharge into the river 
change, and its flow changes accordingly. 
More deer, therefore, and a more violent 
and dangerous rhythm in the rise and 
fall of the river ; fewer deer mean greater 
regularity and easier control. 

The Invisible Enemy 

The news is a reminder that the general 
problem of the ravages due to the 
enormous multiplication of deer remains 
unsolved. Three years ago a conference 
held on the subject devoted itself entirely 
to discussion of methods of extermina¬ 
tion. That they have not been wholly 
ineffectual is quite certain. Hundreds or, 
indeed, thousands of deer have been shot; 
but it is not at all clear that herds and 
damage have been much, if at all, reduced. 
It will be impossible to talk of success 
until no deer remain on good grazing 
land and the number on rough country 
and in the bush has fallen by at least 
three-quarters. 

In the meantime farmers and forests 
suffer severely ; and even the property 
owner who sees his land dissolving in a 
Waimakariri flood but never sees a deer 
may fairly shake his fist at the invisible 
enemy among the blue hills. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on pestcards, and 
sent to GN. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What Causes Knots In Wood? 

The knots are buds that have not deve¬ 
loped. Pressed by the surrounding parts of 
the tree they become firm and hard. They 
are formed in closely packed circles. 

What Total Eclipses of the Sun 
Preceded That of 1774? 

One, observed near Salisbury, May 22, 
1724. During another, on May 3, 1715, also 
visible in England, the darkness was so great 
that the stars could be seen and birds 
roosted at noon. 

Where in Africa Does the Papaw 
Tree Grow ? 

In French Congo and Portuguese Guinea. 
A South American fruit tree (Carica papaya), 
it is of the natural order Fassifloraceae, and 
has been introduced into many tropical 
and sub-tropical countries. 

Who Invented the First Camera? 

The camera was not an invention in the 
same sense as the phonograph; it was 
really a development from the camera 
obscura, in which the first photographs 
were taken. Daguerre, the Frenchman, 
made a camera some time before 1839. 

How Long Does it Take to Get to 
India From Southampton? 

Sea passage to Bombay by the P. & O. 
service takes 19 days ; but most mails go 
by the overland route to Marseilles, taking 
just two weeks to reach Bombay. The 
Imperial Airways service leaves London on 
Saturday and reaches Karachi the following 
Friday. 


A North Country friend of ours was 
paying a visit to his favourite bookshop 
the other day. 

" Come round to my homo one night,” 
suggested the Bookseller ; “ I would like 
you to hear my gramophone records.” 

Our friend is a mill-hand and an 
enthusiastic reader, so that he has not 
much time to spare; and it was not till 
the Bookseller had repeated his invita¬ 
tion several times that he finally went 
home with him. 

The gramophone collection proved a 
magnificent one. Thousands of records 
were stocked on shelves all round a large 
room. There was almost every record of 
Beethoven that had been issued, cither 
in this country or abroad. There were 
complete collections of Brahms, Mozart, 
and Berlioz. There was a remarkable 
number of Negro Spirituals—in fact, 
there seemed no limit to this wonderful 
library of music. 

Something Was Wrong 

The Bookseller put on record after 
record, and our friend listened intently. 
Everything seemed perfect here, in this 
quiet room, with all the masters of music 
for company. But slowly it dawned on 
our friend that something was wrong. 

It happened that as the Bookseller 
was turning to reach a record from the 
shelves our friend asked him for another 
one that he had just found in the 
catalogue. The Bookseller made no 
sign that he had heard, Our friend 
repeated his remark more loudly, and 
again, louder still; but he got no answer, 
and just as he was raising his voice 
almost to a shout the Bookseller turned 
round and saw him. 

He turned white as a sheet, and said 
sadly: “ I’m sorry, lad; I’m quite deaf.” 

Not once had his customer suspected 
this in his shop, so clever was the Book¬ 
seller at lip-reading ; but it was only too 
true. An attack of pneumonia shortly 
after the Bookseller had built up his 
wonderful collection of records had left 
him too deaf to hear them. 

WHAT THEY LIKE 
TO READ 

The Junior Book Club Finds Out 

Books about animals arc the prime 
favourites among children, if we may 
judge from the results of a competition 
organised by the Junior Book Club. 

Its young members of various ages, 
ranging from 8 to 16, were asked to say 
what they would like to have as their 
monthly Club Book. 

Tastes proved very varied, but animals 
won, with adventure a good second. 
Horses and dogs were the animal-heroes 
most in request. Many of the children 
named Black Beauty as the type they 
loved, and evidently Anna Sewell’s 
famous horse story still appeals strongly 
to the young reader. 

Another girl of eleven asked for a book 
about the sea and pirates, with a hero 
and heroine between 14 and 15, who 
would have a lot of narrow escapes but 
would win fame in the end. Another 
girl of the same age made an acute 
observation in weighing-up the respec¬ 
tive merits of animal or adventure 
stories. ” I think I really prefer adven- 
gure,” she said, “ as animal stories 
tcncrally end up so sadly, but adven¬ 
tures are nearly always satisfactory in 
the end.” ' 

Historical romance found many sup¬ 
porters over 12. School stories got only 
a fair backing, about on a level with the 
demand for books of natural history. 
A boy of 12 and a girl of 14 asked for 
books on astronomy. 


MONKEYS FOR 
WHIPSNADE 

HAPPY LITTLE COLONY 
Crocodile and Alligator Pack 
Up For a Summer Holiday 

A STRANGE LORRY LOAD 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The absence of monkeys at Whipsnade 
has always been a disappointment to 
visitors, but at last this trouble is to be 
remedied, for a colony of rhesus monkeys 
will soon be established in the former 
wallaby wood. 

The trees are being surrounded by a 
wire fence 15 feet high, and when their 
home is ready for them fifty monkeys 
will be turned loose in the wood. 

Rhesus macaques are the common, 
medium-sized Asiatic monkeys; and as 
they are hardy, intelligent, and highly 
entertaining they have all the qualities 
necessary to make them a success at 
Whipsnade. The sight of these agile 
creatures climbing trees and running 
about in spacious quarters will be well 
worth seeing. 

No Danger 

Whether the fence will be enough to 
keep them within bounds is perhaps 
doubtful; but even if one should man¬ 
age to_ climb out into the Park he will 
not be' a danger to anybody. 

These monkeys arc vegetarians, and 
if they were wandering about in com¬ 
plete freedom they would be much more 
likely to avoid visitors rather than to 
approach them unless goaded into 
attacking through malicious teasing. 

The wallabies were liberated from this 
wood some months ago, the herbage 
having become too scanty for them. 

Another interesting event at Whips¬ 
nade is the birth of three rheas, or 
South American ostriches. About the 
middle of June one of the hen rheas laid 
eight eggs, and as the work of incubation 
is carried out entirely by the cock rhea 
her mate promptly took possession of 
five of the eggs and began to sit. And 
for six weeks he spent the greater part 
of his time sitting on the eggs and then 
in the first week of August his patience 
was rewarded. Three chicks were 
hatched, and they now give every sign 
of growing up to be strong young birds. 
The babies look like balls of white fluff, 
and when hatched were about the size 
of waterfowl. 

Settling Down 

A crocodile from the Nile and a 
Mississippi alligator sent from Regent’s 
Park arc two more additions to Whips- 
nade’s population. 

They travelled down by lorry packed 
away in travelling-boxes, and when they 
reached their destination plunged into 
the pond with loud splashes, evidently 
intended as an indication of their 
annoyance in being kept in dry dock 
during the journey. After having eaten 
a large meal they settled down in their 
outdoor quarters. 

They are only spending a short sum¬ 
mer holiday at Whipsnade and will 
probably return to London in September. 


GALLANT PIERROT 

Pierrot, in his ridiculous dress, looks a 
frivolous fellow. But, after all, ho may 
be as much a man as the chap in a 
fisherman’s jersey, 

A crowd in holiday dress was listening 
to a concert party on Boscombe Pier on 
the eve of the Bank Holiday week-end 
when there was a cry for help. 

A bather had been overcome by 
cramp. At once a Pierrot dived from 
the pier head, swam 150 yards, and held 
the man up till help came. 

A poor bedraggled Pierrot lie looked 
when lie got ashore, but the greatest of 
Pierrots never received a greater cheer. 

The gallant Pierrot’s name is Peter 
Romoff. It will surely be seen on 
Boscombe Pier programmes for many a 
summer, unless it finds its way to London. 
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RADIO ACHIEVEMENT 


The Remarkable Record of 
a Famous Wireless Journal 

From the very earliest days of broadcasting—how we thrilled when 
we heard the first faint notes coming in on our primitive crystal- 
sets !—until to-day, when the very latest and most marvellous 
radio-gramophones are a commonplace, POPULAR WIRELESS 
has led the way. Always in the van of experiment and construction, 
this most famous of all radio journals has indeed achieved much. 

In 1922 the first popular Home Constructor set was described in 
POPULAR WIRELESS. 

In 1924 POPULAR WIRELESS, introducing the forerunner of 
all multi-grid wireless valves, paved the way for S.G.'s, Pentodes 
and the latest multi-grid types. Thus was the era of highly- 
sensitive, inexpensive receivers inaugurated. 

From the Crystal Palace POPULAR WIRELESS conducted the first 
National 5-metre tests, in which a world's record was secured forBritain. 
POPULAR WIRELESS has even set a world fashion 1 For its 
short-wave adaptor was duplicated in millions, and has sold widely 
in every country in the world. 

Last year a POPULAR WIRELESS set was acclaimed by the 
whole of the British Radio Industry —an absolutely unique tribute 
not hitherto achieved by any design whatsoever. 

POPULAR WIRELESS is still first with the really important new 
ideas. In connection with the recent valve developments alone, 
this famous journal gave the first details for constructors of sets 
embodying “ Class B,” the Multi-Mu Pentode, the Double-Diode 
Triode, the Westector, All-Metal Valves, the Low-Bias Multi-Mu 
and the Double-Diode Pentode. 

Here is achievement indeed. POPULAR WIRELESS has always 
led—POPULAR WIRELESS is still leading—POPULAR WIRE¬ 
LESS will always lead. It is on sale every Wednesday/price 3d. 


THE SECOND CHANCE 
FOR LITTLE ONES 

Home of Happiness and 
Health 

C.N. FRIENDS WANTED 

. This summer the Little Folks Home at 
Bexhill lias been a godsend to many 
boys and girls, for after leaving the 
Queen’s Hospital in the East End they 
would have had little chance of recovery 
in their overcrowded homes during the 
sweltering weather. 

C.N. readers will be pleased to hear 
that Edna, whose story we gave lately, 
is making excellent progress at the 
House of the Second Chance. In a 
little more than a month she has gained 
over seven pounds. 

Donald Mahony, a three-year-old 
Bethnal Green boy, is a typical example 
of the usefulness of the Home. Three 
months ago he was dangerously ill with 
pneumonia, the worst case the hospital 
had dealt with for some time, and the 
staff had a long and desperate task to 
keep him alive at all. He made a slow 
and painful recovery, and is now begin¬ 
ning to think that one respectable thing 
about pneumonia is that it has given him 
the only sight of the sea he would have 
had this year. 

This branch of the Queen’s Hospital 
for Children is very near to the hearts of 
many C.N. readers. Once more the 
Sunshine Lady appeals for help, to give 
a few more Ednas and Donalds a healthy 
start in life. Will each reader who is 
lucky enough to go away for a holiday 
please send something as a thank- 
offering to the Sunshine Lady, Queen’s 
Hospital, Hackney Road, London, E.2 ? 

Nothing is too small in a cause so great. 

THE SECRETS OF 
VERULAMIUM 
In the Shadow of St Albans 
Abbey 

Volunteer excavators from America, 
India, and the Dominions are spending 
their holidays in the Motherland, digging 
in search of examples of Roman art and 
life of 2000 years ago. 

• Verulamium, nestling under the red- 
walled towers of St Albans Abbey, is 
the magnet which draws them, with 
many another student from our home 
universities, to this city, or rather cities, 
for there arc two cities hero which knew 
the Romans, and at least one of earlier 
date where ruled the British king 
Tasciovanus. 

This earlier city was a daughter city 
of Wheathampstead, whose vast en¬ 
trenchments beside the River Lea Julius 
Caesar stormed in 54 b.c. The pottery 
found at this site in St Albans indicates 
that it was constructed about the time 
Christ was walking on the shores of 
Galilee. 

Our old friends Dr and Mrs Mortimer 
Wheeler of the London Museum are 
carrying on the work in the Roman 
cities, and their assistants have already 
discovered a mosaic pavement with a 
chequered pattern differing from the 
types found in previous summers. They 
found another too, a pathetic cover 
to the remains of a baby who died 20 
centuries ago. 

Visitors to Verulamium have now 
much to sec; there arc three fine 
mosaics, a Roman cellar, a hypocaust, 
and foundations to many houses whose 
walls were demolished to raise the great 
abbey on the hilltop. 


GROUPS OF NATIONS 

By Sir Walter Layton 

Wc must consider how we can create 
groups which would agree on monetary 
and tariff policies and restore the 
maximum movements of trade without 
creating friction with other nations not 
in the group. I feel'convinced that is 
what is going to happen. 


IRELAND AS USUAL 

Mr De Valera’s Vengeance 

NEW MEASURES TOWARD 
A REPUBLIC 

An amazing scene closed an amazing 
day at the final meeting of the Irish 
Dail before it was adjourned until 
September 27. . 

Indeed, so confused is the situation 
and so incoherent arc the policy and 
procedure of Mr De Valera and his 
Government that one wonders when 
they will imitate the Nazi party and 
try to rule by decree. 

One bright interval in a stormy debate 
occurred when Mr Frank MacDermott, 
the leader of the Central party, rose and 
declared that there was too much glori¬ 
fication of soldiering in the Free State 
and that war was a filthy business, 
especially the kind of warfare they had 
had in the past. lie went on to de¬ 
nounce both the Irish Republican 
army and the National Guard, which 
is the Blue Shirt force. 

The Blue Shirts 

This National Guard serves under 
General O’Duffy, who was Commissioner 
for Police a year ago, and in his official 
capacity at that time condemned it as a 
heavily-armed body dangerous to the 
State. It is claimed that this National 
Guard numbers 30,000 men. 

Mr De Valera signalised the last day 
in Parliament by bringing forward three 
Bills which will reduce the waning 
authority of the Crown in tlxc Free 
State to a mere shadow. 

The first Bill proposes to deprive the 
Governor-General of his privilege of 
recommending the purpose for which 
public money is to be raised, and gives 
this right to the Executive Council. 
The second Bill will deprive the Gover¬ 
nor-General of his right to decline to 
give the royal assent to Bills, The 
third Bill docs away with the right 
of appeal to the Privy Council. 

These measures are one more step 
in Mr De Valera’s policy of vengeance, 
and it is to be hoped that the Central 
party, led by Mr MacDermott, will 
spread and absorb the best elements 
in both directions, leaving the fanatics 
stranded on either side, to chatter as 
they please. 

END OF AN UNHAPPY 
CHAPTER 

Victoria Pays £400,000 

SAD STORY OF 350 FAMILIES 

The State of Victoria has evidently 
decided that its centenary is not to be 
marred by the continuance of a scandal 
which has existed for ten years. 

In a recent C.N. we referred to the 
Report of the Royal Commission con¬ 
demning the attitude of the State 
Government toward the British families 
which had been persuaded to settb on 
its land under the Empire Settlement 
Act. It was one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary scandals of our time. 

Victoria has now decided to spend 
^400,000 in compensating the 350 
families left derelict under the scheme, 
and to re-settle them, where desirable, 
under improved conditions. 

The Commonwealth Government 
which, with the British Government, 
was associated with the scheme, will 
help the State Government with funds ; 
but they cannot give back to the deluded 
men and women the ten years which 
have been such an unhappy chapter in 
their lives. 

As far as the C.N, is concerned, we 
feel that the State of Victoria might 
with wisdom devote to these unhappy 
families the money it is spending in 
taking away Captain Cook's cottage 
from Yorkshire to set up in the centenary 
exhibition grounds next year. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 45 


Wales Once More 


“ Uow did you get there ? Can I land ? 

* * Send up. message by balloon and 
we’ll try to catch it. Emeu.” 

These were the words scrawled in pencil 
on the note which the boys found tied to 
the toy balloon. 

"What a topping idea!” cried Tim; 
but'practical Jock was already scribbling a 
reply. " Blow up that balloon, Tim,” he 
said. " Be careful not to burst it.” 

Tim blew it up and tied the mouth. 

"Here’s what I’ve written," Jock said, 
showing Tjm the note. 

" You can’t land here. Too risky. We 
can’t get down. All cliffs. Fetch rope—at 
least 200 feet. Red not here. Jock.” 

" That’s all right,” said Tim, as he 
folded the paper up small and tied it to the 
balloon. Then they went to the leeward 
side of the mountain-top and let the balloon 
go. It rose nicely and sailed away and the 
plane at once made for it. 

Jock frowned. "I don’t know how 
they’ll catch it. The slip stream will send 
it whizzing away.” 

" You trust Randall. He knows his job,’ 
replied Tim confidently. 

Ho was right, for Randall, having got 
position above the little balloon, cut out 
the engine and planed quietly downward. 
Just at the right moment he flattened out, 
and Finch, making along arm, caught the 
balloon. Then before the plane could stall 
Randall switched on again and began to 
circle once more overhead. Jock and Tim, 
watching eagerly, saw Finch’s head over 
the rim of -the cockpit, saw him wave 
the note, then nod emphatically. Next 
moment the plane was off, flashing away 
at great speed toward the East. 

1 n less than an hour she was back. 

She came low over the top and Finch 
pitched out a heavy parcel. The boys 
swooped on it and found a great length of 
strong cord, regular mountaineering rope, 
also a couple of strong iron pegs. 


"Fine!” declared Jock briefly, and, 
with the rope over his shoulder, hurried off 
to the spot which they had already picked 
as the best to get down. Using a big 
stone as a mallet, Jock pounded the pegs 
firmly into the' ground, then fastened the 
rope to them and flung the loose end over. 

" I’ll go first,” ho said. " I’ll stop on the 
first ledge and hold the rope and you can 
follow.” 

It is a nasty business going over a cliff 
edge on a loose rope. Jock twisted and 
turned and bumped against the rough crag 
face. But he knew what he was about, 
kept his head, and went slowly down until 
he gained the fust ledge, where he found 
good footing and waited, holding the rope 
taut for Tim. The rest was fairly easy, and 
within a quarter of an hour both boys were 
safe at the bottom. 

Jock chuckled. " Red said we couldn’t 
get away.” 

"Well, we have,” Tim answered; "but 
now where’s Finch ? ” 

" The plane went down over' that way,” 
said Jock, pointing. “ Come on.” 

They had a walk of nearly a mile down 
a steep hillside before they reached the 
valley and saw the plane standing in a 
flat field by the brook at the bottom. 
Finch spotted them and waved, and they 
broke into a run. 

“ So you've been mixing it again,” were 
his first words. "What I want to know 
is how you got up on the top of that 
mountain ? ” 

" Plenty of time to tell you on the way 
South,” was Jock’s answer as he scrambled 
into the plane. " Have you petrol to get 
back to Wales ? ” 

" Plenty,” answered Randall, who was a 
powerfully-built man of about 35 . “ We 

filled up while we were getting that rope.” 

" Fine ! ” said Jock. " Red flew back 
to Glynt early this morning. He’s after the 
stones which I hid in Wiseman’s Wood. 
If wo can reach there before dark we may 
be in time to get ahead of him.” 

“ Get ahead of him,” echoed Finch 
gloomily, " Why, lie’s had about ten 
hours start. He’s in Holland by now.” 

■ " No,” Jock said quickly. " I tell you 
I hid the stones. They’re under the roots 
of a tree and he doesn’t know which. It 
may take him all day to find them. He 
may not find them at all. If wo hurry we 
have a chance.” 


" All right ! ” snapped Finch. 

The engine was still warm and fired at 
the first turn of the prop. Tim climbed in 
and they were off. The boys had thought 
Finch's plane fast but this Monospar was a 
good deal faster, and the Dace at which she 


raced South made them open their eyes. 
Randall, too, was a very fine pilot, and knew 
England like the palm of his hand. He 
kept the big machine straight on her 
course as a homing swallow, and it was only 
ten minutes past six when he cut out and 
drifted down on to the hilltop above Glynt. 

"No one in sight,” said Tim to Jock. 
" I’m afraid Red’s gone.” 

Jock bit his lip. “It does look that way. 
Anyhow, we shall soon know.” He jumped 
out and Tim followed. Jock ran hard to 
the spur of the wood where he and Tim had 
first sighted Red the previous afternoon 
and plunged in. He made straight for a 
small tree, dropped on his hands and 
knees, and thrust his arm into a cavity 
under the twisted roots. For a moment or 
two he groped, then stood up, but his hand 
was empty. 

" Gone ? ” said Tim. 

" Gone,” repeated Jock. " I might 
have known,” he added bitterly. " Red 
vowed he’d find them." Without another 
word he walked slowly back to the plane. 

" Red’s found the emeralds and gone. 
Finch.” 

I’d like to know how he got there,” 
said Randall in his deep quiet voice. He 
had just come up from the wood. 

" Why in Finch’s plane, of course,” Jock 
answered. 

“ That he didn’t,” said Randall. " Han¬ 
ley’s plane is hidden in the edge of the wood. 
It's there all right, and in good shape.” 

Jock's eyes widened and he gazed at 
Randall in amazement. " Then where’s 
Red ? ” he asked. 

CHAPTER 46 

Adventures In Glynt 

'Tim was the first to speak. " It looks 
1 to me as if Mark must have turned 
up,” he said slowly. 

" Mark, I’d clean forgotten him ! ’’ JoclT 
exclaimed. 

“ Who is Mark ? ” Randall asked. 

"Mark Lovell, Jasper’s brother,” said 
Tim. 11 They’re both bad hats, but Mark’s 
the worse of the two. And he’s smarter 
than Jasper. He knows how to sell the 
emeralds. Jasper doesn’t.” 

Randall frowned a little. 

" Then you moan that these Lovells 
have scuppered the man you call Rod, and 
gone off with the stones." 

" That’s about tlic size of it,” said Tim. 
" They, may have collected a gang and 
rushed him. Anyhow, there’s the plane, and 
you know jolly well it wouldn’t be there if 
Red had been able to use it. If you ask 
me, Red is down somewhere in Glynt.” 

" A prisoner ? ” put in Finch. 

" That’s what I think,” declared Tim. 

" Then we’d better go and look for him,” 
said Randall, who was a downright kind of 
person. 

" Rather ! ” said Tim, and Jock nodded. 

" And I can’t come,” groaned Finch. 

" Someone’s got to look after the 
machine,” said Randall, as he armed him¬ 
self with a heavy wrench. " You boys had 
better get some sticks,” he said. “ We may 
have a rough hour down there.” 

Jock and Tim hastily cut themselves a 
couple of knobby oak sticks, then all three 
went down the hill toward the village. 

As before, the squalid place seemed 
deserted except for some ragged children. 
A woman came out of a house and looked 
suspiciously at the three, but said nothing. 
Randall stopped and asked if the Lovells 
were about. A look of positive terror 
crossed her thin face. " I don’t know 
nothing about them,” she answered. 

Randall took two half-crowns out of his 
pocket. 

“ Yours, missus," he said, " for just a 
word. It’s a friend we’re looking for.” 

Her eyes glowed as they fixed on the 
money. 

“ I ain’t talking,” she cried in a loud 
voice, and turned away. But as she did 
so they heard her whisper swiftly, " Second 
house from bottom. And you can leave the 
money on your way back.” 

“ Second house from the bottom," said 
Jock softly. " I wonder if it’s Red or Mark.” 

“ Or both,” said Tim. 

" Or a plant,” suggested Randall, with 
a faint smile. " Well, keep your eyes 
wide,” he said dryly as he stopped at the 
door of the house and tried the handle. 
To their surprise it was not locked, and 
they found themselves in a narrow, dirty 
passage with stairs going up at the end. 
Randall took command. 

" Jock, you watch the front;' Tim; you 
take the back. . I’ll sec who’s in the place.” 

Tim went through to the back, Jock 
Continued on the next page 



“Who’s been eating 
my ‘GoldenShred’? 

—roared the bear. “I have,” said Miss 
Margot Grahame, the famous film star, 
looking in at the window. “ I think it is 
the best marmalade there is. No wonder 
they call it the world’s best marmalade.” 


CDETET A beautiful Gollywog Mascot Brooch. Richly enamelled In 
1 nuL. brilliant, colours. Ilis trousers arc red. his. waistcoat yellow 
and bis jacket royal blue. All children love him. Send one wrapper from 
‘ (1 olden Shred ' Oranpc Marmalade, one from ' Silver Sliml * Lemon 
Marmalade, and .owe from ltobortson’s Bramble Jelly, with your name 
and address, to the ‘Golden Shred* Works, Dept. 40, l’atsley, Man¬ 
chester. Bristol, or London, S.H.6—whichever town is nearest to you. 


16,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an boat 
to poor children from slum homes ot East l-ondon’s 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally to 
The Eev. PERCY INESON. Supt. 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD. STEPNEY, LONDON. E.l. 




It helps to scoie 


I 


E.N.2Z 


fi| J 


There’s “ something to ” a team 
that consistently refuses to come 
out with less than-two or three 
hundred runs to its Credit in such a 
short time. That team is fit. That 
is why it welcomes Wrigley’s to 
help it score. Wrigley’s is the great¬ 
est little sweetmeat known—it fresh¬ 
ens you up ... keeps you fresh and 
your mouth fit. The soothing, 
thirst-quenching flavour lasts and 
lasts. Truly wonderful value for id. 

In two flavours—P.K., genuine 
r peppermint flavour; Spearmint, pure mint 
leaf flavour. Four generous pellets in every id. 
packet... the purest money can buy. 

BRITISH MADE 

WRIGLEYS 

MEANS BETTER CHEWING GUM 
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Which of these wonderful 
Ncstle’s gifts mil you have? 
There arc scores to choose from 
in the new Neslle’s Gift Book 
—toys and games of every 
kind! With all the wrapped 
varieties of IXestle’s Chocolate 
—the most niontli-walering of 
chocolate — goes a free Gift 
Coupon. The way, to start 
collecting is to send at once for 
your copy of the new' Nestle’s 
Gift Book—you’ll also get a 
voucher for Five FrecCoupons! 


NESTLE S chocolate 



To Nestld’s (Gift Dept.)» Silverthorne Road, Battersea, London, SAV.8. 
Please send me NEW Ncstld’sFree Gift Book and Voucher for 5 FREECOUPONS 
55/26.8.33 

name..:. ...;.....;. 

(in clock capitals) 

Address . 

2'hln oJ)tr applies only to Gl. Britain and N. Ireland, 


4<I. slump if envelope it unsealed 


T£NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 1 J lb. 4 / 6 , 

3 lb. 0 /-. Excellent for Children's Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4 ; Colours from 2/11 lb. 
post free. SERGES from 2/8 yd. in various colours. 
Tweeds, Flannels,Tailoring,etc. Palternswilhpleasure. 
Pure Wool Rugs from 6 / 11 J each. Blankets, etc. 

Co YEARS 1 REPUTATION FOR QUALITY. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


SlaHie ElSsafeetfh) 
a|, ° keal Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, IIIC.II FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 

LARGEST SALE IX THE M OULD. 


The Paper for the Boy of To-day. 

MODERN BOY 

ON SALE EVERY SATURDAY 2d. 


A LL applications for advertise- 
ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: “The Advertisement 
Manager, " The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. . 


Re .r‘ “pasc©” 

ESSAY COMPETITION. 


riRST PRIZE. TWENTY POUNDS. 

W. JOAN TWIDLE (Age 14), Victoria Street, Wiagby, 
Lincoln. 

POUR PRIZES OF FIVE POUNDS EACH. 

AUDREY PARKER (ago 12). 2, Napier Street, Now¬ 
cast lc-on-Tyne; NORMAN THOMSON (age li>), 25, 

Nelson Street, Oreenock: ALICE jVlftt.TARLANE 
(age 16) 34, Wilton Street, Glasgow, N.W.; VERA 

JONES (age 13), 1, Casey "Cottages, Silvertlalc, Stalls. 
Ten Consolation Prizes of Ono Pound each. 
JOAN BLAMEY (ago 13). 80, Camborne ltd., 

Bristol; DOROTHY COWNiE (ago 13). 64, Grange 
Loan, Edinburgh; ERIC DALTON (ago 14), 13, Wes¬ 
leyan Crescent, Halifax; TJIOS. SLISIGHTIIOLME 
(age 11), Aindcrby Steeple, Northallerton; BKNJ. 
STAND KN (age 12). The Dell, Wymondham ltd.. 
Bun well; ROBT. SLEIGItTIIOLMlC (ago 10), Aindcrby 
Steeple, Northallerton; JAMES TAYLOIl (ago 12), 
Sinclair St., Ilalkivk; HUGH MUNllO (age 11), New. 
.lands. Belly Hill, Sutherland; DOUGLAS MINSHALL 
(age 13), Fairway Oarage, Little Stoke, Stalls; .7AS. 
ENGLISH (age 12), 15, Breamish St.. Battlefield, 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyno. 

All the successful competitors have now been notified 
and their prizes forwarded to them. 

UNITED AUTOMATIC CO., LTD., 

41, Lower Kennington Lane, London, S.E.ll, 


diiiiiiiiiiiimiHmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiimiiiiinig 

| StampCollector'sCormr | 

iTlIlllllllllltlllilliiiliilllliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiT? 

TREASURE ISLAND PKT. AND GRAND 
OUTFIT FREEH 

Treasures galore will bo found in this wonderful , 
assemblage. Stamps from tlio far-off Caribbean 
Sea Islands, where pirates of old buried their loot. 
Barbados, Cuba, Guiana, Jamaica. Trinidad and 
Tobago. Also a useful miniature Stamp Album and 
Perforation Gauge, Packet of Stamp. Ifinges. Over 
57 different varieties of stamps, which include 
several interesting Russian Army emissions as 
well as fine sols. All these) are freo and waiting 
lo be stored in your album. Just request appro¬ 
vals and send 2d. postage. |_ 

Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 


-- FREE — - 

FAR EASTERN PACKET 

25 different from China (new issue), F.M.S. (tigers), 
Indo-China, Kouang-Tclieou (overprinted), Japan (sets 
and earthquake issue), Siam, Straits Setts., etc. To 
all stamp collectors sending i|d. postage (abroad 4(1.) 

I will present this packet absolutely free ! 

G. P. KEEP, Willingdon, Eastbourne. 


THIS SPLENDID CASKET FREE TO 
ALL STAMP COLLECTORS 

BOYS I SEND FOR 
YOURS NOW I 

It contains a view of High 
Tor (the.highest precipice 
in England), an accurate 
Perforation Gauge, Trans¬ 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp 
Hinges, Pair of Rustless 
Tweezers and a Rare Pro¬ 
visional AbyBainia stamp 
(catalogued at 4d.). All for 
3d. covering postage and packing. If 4d. be sent a Powerful 
Magnifying Glass in Folding Metal Frame is included as well. 
Ask. for Approvals. —VICTOR BANCROFT.Matlock, England 



stayed in the front, Randall began opening 
doors. There was no one in either of the 
front rooms, but suddenly there came a 
horrified shout from Tim. 

“ Red's here—and I think lie’s dead.” 

Jock ran, so did Randall. There was a 
scullery at the back, a close,, horrible little 
room, and almost dark, because the window 
was so coated with grime that hardly any 
light could get through. And there on the 
floor lay Red, tied hand and foot, his mouth 
gagged with a dirty handkerchief, and a 
great red smear down his left cheek. He 
lay absolutely still and liis eyes were closed. 

For an instant Jock stood still. The 
sight of Red like this gave him a shock. 
That great pillar of a man whom he had 
seen standing unarmed, facing down a 
whole gang—it seemed impossible. liis 
hesitation lasted hardly a second ; then he 
had leaped forward, ripped out his knife, 
and was cutting Red loose. 

“ Water—get water! ” he snapped at Tim. 

There was a pump in the corner, and it 
still worked. As Jock flopped a soaked 
handkerchief in Red’s face the big man 
quivered, then his eyes opened. 

‘‘You, Jock!" he said in a hoarse 
whisper. “ I—I might have known it." 

J 11 st then the outer door opened and two 
men appeared. Jock, looking up, recog¬ 
nised them as belonging to the gang that had 
come after him anil Tim the clay before. 

“ Hey, what d’ye think you’re doing 
here ? ” exclaimed one in a truculent tone. 

Jock was as cool-headed a boy as lived, 
but now..he suddenly flashed into a blind 
rage. Before cither Tim or Randall could 
move he had leaped to his feet and gone 
for the first man like a young bull. His head 
struck the fellow just above liis waist and 
knocked him flying. He fell against his 
companion, who was just behind him, and 
the two together went backward out of 
the door. The house was built on a slope. 
There were steps up to the back door. 
The two men did a back somersault down 
these steps and landed in a heap on the 
path below. Jock turned. His face was 
rather white. 

" Sorry," lie said. " I—I lost my wool.” 

Randall’s eyes widened. " Glad it wasn’t 
with me,” was all he said. 

As for Tim, he said nothing at all, but he 
looked positively scared. Randall went 
to the door. The men were picking them¬ 
selves up. When they saw the big pilot 


with the wrench grasped in his powerful 
fist they decided it was time to move, and 
move they did. Randall came back to Red, 
who was unconscious again, and examined 
him. 

" Concussion,” he said. . ” He’s had a 
nasty crack on the head.” 

“ W-will lie die ? ” Jock asked. 

" Not if he’s looked after.” 

" We must get him to your place, Tim,” 
said Jock. 

" How ? ” Tim asked. 

" In a plane.” 

” Can we three carry him ? ” 

“No,” said Randall; “but I’ll rope in 
those two beauties.” 

11 went out, and to the boys’ surprise 
was back in five minutes with the two men. 
What he had said to them did not trans¬ 
pire, but they were meelc as two rabbits and 
thoroughly scared. They took a door off 
its hinges, laid Red on it, and carried him 
up the hill to the plane. On the why 
Tim slipped aside and gave the woman her 
money. He asked her about the Lovells, 
but she would not speak. ’ . 

Red was still insensible when they lilted 
him into the plane. Luckily, she was big 
enough to hold him as well as the pther 
four. Then they took off, and within a very 
few minutes were back at Glwdyr, where 
they got Red to bed. J 

“ We ought to have a doctor,” Finch said. 

“ If we do Red’ll go to prison,” said Jock 
gravely. 

Randall spoke. " There’s no need for a 
doctor. I know what to do.” 

Just then Red opened his eyes. 

’’ Did you get Mark ? ” he asked in a 
weak, hoarse voice. 

“ We didn’t see him," Jock answered. 
" Did he get the emeralds ? ” 

“ Yes. Four of ’em jumped me. They 
were hidden in the wood.” He paused, then 
went on with an effort. “ I suppose they took 
the plane ? ” 

" No, it was still there,” Jock told him. 

Red frowned. " That’s funny. Mark’s a 
pilot.” 

” Mark a pilot! ” repeated Jock. 

Just then the telephone bell rang and 
Tim ran out. In a minute ho was back, his 
eyes blazing with excitement. 

“ Telephone from Llanfechan. Plane 
just passed over. They say it was Finch’s.” 

TO HE CONTINUED 


JACKO 

T iie Jacko family were very bored 
with the way Adolphus bragged, 
about his wonderful eye for distance, 
as lie called it. 

" It’s a decided gift,” he would point 
out, pompously, marching round the 
house measuring windows, walls, and 
doors, then standing back to fix them 
with his eye. 

“ Why not measure the ceiling next ?”■ 
grunted his father one day. " You 


Scores • 

and then out came his little foot-rule 
lo sec if he was correct. 

Jacko thought it was high time some¬ 
one stopped this nonsense. 

A few days later they were walking 
together down a country lane when 
Jacko pulled up sharply in front of 
three .tall trees standing in a row. 

“Here’s a test for that old eye 
of yours, Adolphus,” he cried. " I’ll 
wager you can’t tell (without measuring, 



Adolphus strutted up and down between the trees 


might measure your length on the 
floor at the same time ! ” 

Jacko opened liis mouth at this and 
roared. But Adolphus ordered him to 
shut up ; lie said he was trying to 
calculate with a big cricket field in his 
eye. 

" A little painful, isn’t it ? ” asked 
Jacko sweetly. “ I’m quite content 
with a ball in mine ! ” he added. 

But no amount of teasing could damp 
Adolphus’s enthusiasm, and his craze 
was just the same out of doors as in. 
Every time he saw a suitable object 
he stood and stared at it, sized it up, 


of course) which two of those trees are 
the farthest apart.” 

“Of course I can I ” snapped Adol¬ 
phus. “ Everybody knows the distance 
is the same.” 

“ Wrong, then,” retorted Jacko. 

Adolphus sniffed, Then lie strutted 
up and down between the trees, Finally 
lie gave iip in disgust. 

“ Well, then, smart lad,”.he demanded 
angrily, “ tell me which, two trees are 
the farthest apart ! ” . 

Jacko got ready to run. 

“ Why,” he grinned, pointing his 
finger, “ the tivo outside ones, of course! ” 
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Delicious Fruit Pudding. 

'Atora’ is the finest Beef Suet in the world for 
delicious fruit puddings! Sweet, tender, suet crust, 
steeped in the rich juice of fresh fruit—how appetising, 
nourishing, satisfying ! And the pudding is no trouble 
to make, thanks to this good Beef Suet. ‘Atora’ is 
ready-shredded for convenience. Just pour from the 
packet, that’s all. 


SUET CRUST 

for fresh Fruit Puddings. 

8 07.. Self- raising Flour, or 
8 oz. Plain Flour and i teaspoon Baking Powder. 

4 oz. Shredded ” ATORA.” Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, add the 
Shredded ” Atora,” and mix, do not rub 
in, add water to mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupful) and roll out. Sufficient 
for 4 to 6 persons. Steam ij to 2 hours 
on slow fire or small gas jet. 


This inexpensive recipe is taken 
from the “Atora” Book of too tested 
recipes. Send a postcard for a copy, 
post free from HUGON & Co., Ltd., 
Openshaw, MANCHESTER, 
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MORE FUN 


for? the 

Last weeks of the Holiday 

by joining 

DAILY SKETCH League o£ Youth 



Junior Members a number of 
delightful surprise privileges. 

Among the free entry places of 
entertainment mentioned in the 
book (which tells you all about 
the League as well) are: Zoos, 
Pleasure Gardens, Seaside Piers, 
i Matinees, Pleasure Palaces, 
Circuses, Talkies, and a lot more. 
That’s the fun. 


Boys and girls are scrambling 
pell-mell for the last glorious 
Daily Sketch holiday treats. You, 
too, can come in, but you must be 
quick about it. It’s not too late 
if you hurry. Only a little time 
now before you’re back in school. 
Make the most of it. Join the 
crowds of happy youngsters who 
are members of Daily Sketch 
League of Youth and such glorious 
fun is open to you —free. It sounds 
too good to be true, but it’s just 
as good as it sounds. It’s the 
Daily Sketch method of building 
better citizens. 

Only regular fellows (boys 
and girls) can join 

For only decent, well-meaning 
lads and lassies can be admitted 
to. League of Youth—boys and 
girls who want to learn how to 


shoulder their future responsi¬ 
bilities. People who are willing 
to practise a little self-discipline 
so as to make a better world for 
themselves in the years to come. 
In other words, regular fellows ( 
(both boys and girls). 

LEAGUE PRIVILEGES 

Directly you enrol and receive 
your beautiful scarlet and oxydised 
silver badge and membership 
book you arc eligible for entry as 
a junior member to ever so many 
jolly places free of charge. Quan¬ 
tities of these arc listed in the 
handy diary-dictionary-encyclo- 
pedia that you receive free, and 
that you can slip into your pocket 
(and what a lot of useful informa¬ 
tion it gives you) immediately 
you are enrolled. And Daily 
Sketch is preparing, also free, for 


SKETCH so that you do not miss 
any of the fun. (After the cost of 
the Badge and Membership Book 
has been deducted the rest of your 
shilling is put in the Good Deeds 
Fund for the provision of wire¬ 
less sets in Children’s Hospitals; 
some 25 of such hospitals have 
already been equipped by League 
Members. Fine work !) 


LEAGUE 

PRINCIPLES 

In arranging all these 
pleasures Daily Sketch does 
it with the purpose of 
helping you to help those 
less happy than you are. 
And you’ll enjoy it. You 
can easily learn the way 
in that splendid member¬ 
ship book given to every 
member. 

Read about it every day 
in the Daily Sketch (Child¬ 
ren’s Page), but so as not 
to miss any of the fun first 
fill in the coupon and be¬ 
come a Junior Member. 

Join the League to-day and 
you can immediately enjoy 
all these marvellous privi¬ 
leges. So enrol by sending 
1 /- P.O. at once to DAILY 



membership 
No 

DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 


Senior or 
Junior 

LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO-DAY.— Fill in this membership applica¬ 
tion form clearly in block letters. Send it with 1/- 
Postftl Order—enclosing a lid. stamped addressed 
envelope (fairly large)—to League of Y’outh, Daily 
Sketch, 196, Gray’s Inn Road, Loudon, W.0.1, for 
your Badge, Membership Book and Diary (this has 
132 pages) and towards our “Good Deeds Fund.” All 
boys and girls up to 15 eligible for Junior Section— 
ever 15 and up to any age for Senior Section. Members 
enjoy many delightful privileges in London and 
throughout the country. 


Xante... 


Date of 
Joining. 


Birth- 
..day. 


My F.O. No. is..... 

Make your F.O. payable to “ Daily Sketch League 
of Youth,” and cross it “ & Co." B. 


Get all your friends to come in 
with you too—it’s great! 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Tommy’s Lemonade 

'Pommy’s mother made, some 
lemonade. Tommy poured 
himself out a glassful. He gulped 
down a third of it, and discovered 
that it was too strong, so he filled 
up the glass with water. He 
drank a quarter of the mixture, 
but he thought it was still too 
strong, so he filled the glass with 
water again. He drank half, and 
by that time lie had had enough, 
so he left the rest. 

How much of the original 
lemonade was there left in the 
mixture ? Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on August 26 . The daylight gets 
. shorter eacii day. 

A Candle Feat 

\yiLL a candle burn in water >. 

Get a glass and stand a 
candle in it, first warming ttie 
bottom if necessary so that the 
candle will stand upright. Then 
pour water into the glass until 
it reaches almost to the level of 
the wick. . 

Light tile wick and watch what 
happens. As the candle burns 
down the water will not put it out. 
Instead, the cold water will'keep 
tlie, outside of the candle from 
melting while the wick continues 
to burn right down, finally leaving 
a hollow cylinder of unmelted wax. 

Riddle in Rhymo 

J’M in 'the pickle, but not in the 
.jar, 

I’m in tlie whitewash and also 
in tar, 

I’m iti the meadow, but not in tlie 
field, 

I'm in the bell-pull and also in 
pealed, 

I’m in the parlour, but not in the 
room, 

I’m in the odour and also in bloom, 
I’m in the shutter, but not in the 
door, 

I'm in the teasliop and also in 
store. 

Together my letters will certainly 
be 

An object that all in the street may 

See. Answer next week 


lei On Parle Francais 



Le crayon La plio La tonnells 

pencil plaice pergola 

Elle a fait ce dessin an crayon. 

La chair de la plie est dilicate. 
Asseyons-nous sous la tonnelle. 

Next Week in the Countryside 

]y[ARTiNS are still seen in great 
numbers on the roofs of 
houses preparatory to flying South. 
The chaffinch has begun to sing 
again. Tlie clouded yellow butter¬ 
fly appears on the wing. Red 
bryony and yew berries are ripe. 
Barberries are ripe and fit for 
gathering. The meadow saffron 
and autumnal gentian are in 
flower. 

What Aro We ? 

\V E are a score, nay, sometimes 
more 

Within a cave reside ; 

Though seldom tis we disagree, 

We often do divide. 

If we fall out, there is no doubt 
We ne’er shall meet again ; 

Botli boy and girl our worth can 
tell 

Though oft we cause them pain. 
In white array tlie ladies gay 
In mirth will often show us; 
From what is said, we are afraid, 
You will too quickly know us. 

Answer nex week 

Disaster on a Stamp 
'The Saar district lias recently 
issued a set of three postage 
stamps which are sold at twice the 

VrwTTI'l , i n < »VU»T » ¥ »» ■ » ," ■< 



face value indicated on them. 
Tin's is being done to raise funds 
for tlie victims of tlie gasometer 
explosion which wrecked Neuu- 
kirchen last February. 

The Seaweed Butterfly 

A butterfly that will move its 
wings can be made from a 
piece of seaweed in this way. Hunt 
on the beach for some of the semi¬ 
transparent seaweed which is 
rather like gelatin and may be 
red, brown, or green. . One or 
other sort is common almost every 
where 011 tlie coast. Put tlie sea¬ 
weed between a folded sheet of 
blotting-paper and press it with 
a few heavy books 

In a day or two the seaweed will 
be dry and flat. With a hard 
pencil make the outline of a 



butterfly on the seaweed and cut 
it out with scissors. Finally gum 
a strip of card between tlie wings 
just where tlie body comes. Put 
tlie butterfly on the palm of your 
hand, and it will move its wings 
in a curious manner. If your 
hand is very hot the butterfly may 
wriggle off and glide to the ground. 

Tlie reason for this is that there 
is a good deal of salt in the sea¬ 
weed, and this is affected by tlie 
dampness of your hand. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn tlie morning the planet Saturn 
is in tlie South-West and Mer¬ 
cury is in tlie 
East. In the 
evening Mars, 

Jupiter, and 
Venus are in 
tlie West, and 
Saturn is in 
tlie South- 
East. The 
picture shows 
tlie Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 9 p.m. on Wednesday, 
August 30. 

With Care 

'JTie modern wireless valve is of 
very robust construction, but 
it is not immune from damage by 
careless handling. It is very easy 
indeed to pull tlie glass bulb of a 
valve away from tlie base. If it 
is necessary at any time to remove 
a valve from a receiver, take 
particular care to grip the valve 
by file base and not by tlie glass 
bulb. 

The Braille System 

J? very year the National Institute 
for "tlie Blind produces hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of volumes, 
pamphlets, and periodicals printed 
in Braille. 

Six. raised dots, arranged like 
the dots of a domino, give the 
blind a key to the whole range of 
literature and music. By cutting 
out one or more of tlie dots 63 
combinations can be formed, and 
tlie inter-combinations possible are 
innumerable. 

Blind people can become pro¬ 
ficient in reading, which is per¬ 
formed by the fingers, in about 
six months. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Geometrical WorJ. A C T 1 V I T Y 
. Transposition. Gnat, tang, ant - 
What Am I F A key 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Good Going 

JJlack : Is this the clock you 
won at the fair ! How does 
it go ? 

White : Splendidly. It does an 
hour in fifty minutes. . 

In the Dark 

'plE country doctor was 
awakened by a knock on 
tlie door one dark night. 

“ Come quickly, Doctor,” called 
a voice, “ there’s somebody in our 
family who is ill.” 

“ Who is it ? ” queried the 
doctor. 

“ It’s me ! ” was the reply. “ I 
had no one to send, so I came 
myself.” 

Joke Ended 

]\/[r Smith gazed at his wife’s 
new hat. 

“ That's a weird creation,” he 
said. “ it makes me laugh to see 
it.” 

“ Oil, I can soon stop your 
laughter,” replied Mrs Smith; 
“ here’s the bill.” 
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Now, a bath sponge and a cake 
of soap agreed they’d like 
a dip, 

So together to a basin full of water 
did they trip. 

But the sponge he was so selfish 
he went in with a flop, 

And drank up all tlie water—he 
did hot leave a drop. 

Bored 

'J'iie. young poet, wai so proud 
ot his latest composition 
that he insisted on reciting it to a 
friend as they walked along' the 
street. 

Presently the friend pointed to 
a man a'short distance away, who 
was yawning. “Ssh!” said the 
friend. “ Not so loud ; lie hears 
you.” .. - 

Empfy 

Tack: Your words' have no 
J effect on me. They go in at 
one ear and out at the other. 

Bill Naturally; there is no¬ 
thing in between to stop them. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

D umps had ,a very small 
• brain, even for a pup. 
No one could say for certain 
that he had ever really learned 
anything, for as fast as he 
seemed to learn he forgot. 
He never knew exactly the 
difference between " Come 
here,” “ Lie down,” and 
" Fetch ’em.” But from his 
baby puppy days he had the 
instinct of the retriever ; he 
had needed no teaching to 
make him streak after a ball 
and return it faithfully and 
proudly to hand with never 
a bark or yap. And yet 
Dumps was certainly not a 
retriever. 

One day Dumps on the lead 
went out shopping with liis 
mistress, and they entered a 
large drapery store. 


& & 

Dumps watched intently as 
bales of cloth were unrolled ; 
he pricked his ears when the 
scissors ripped off the desired 
length; he sat up eagerly 
when the bill and his mis¬ 
tress’s money were put into 
a round carrier above the 
assistant’s head. And when 
the assistant gave a pull, and 
the carrier jerked away on its 
wire to the cashier’s desk, 
Dumps jerked too, was free 
from his lead, and dashed off 
in pursuit of his mistress’s 
money. 

Past counters and chairs he 
shot, reaching the cash desk 
in time to sec his quarry 
disappear through a little 
hole. Even as he puzzled out 
from another hole came a 
round ball again swinging on 


' & 


its wire. Away went Dumps,, 
never noticing whither, 
through aisle after aisle until 
the hall landed with a click 
at the carpet department. 

Just as an.assistant came 
round to examine him Dumps 
heard the now familiar whir 
as another ball shot on its 
way. He looked up, spotted 
the game, and dashed in pur¬ 
suit once more. Into a little 
hole at the cash desk went 
the carrier. Dumps’s - tail 
wagged expectantly. Sure 
enough, out came another ball. 

Off went Dumps—this time 
to the china department. 
From there back to the 
cashier’s. Back again . to 
the linens. Up to the cash 
desk. Down next time to 
garden furniture. 


The Retriever 

Was there ever such fun as 
this ? His tongue' hung, out 
with thirst and pride. To and 
fro he went, until an excited 
and delighted assistant sud¬ 
denly shouted, " Fetch ’em, 
Towser ! ” 

Immediately Dumps halted 
and lay down. The surprised 
assistant came and took the 
leader. 

Questions followed ; tele¬ 
phones buzzed ; Dumps en¬ 
tered a lift and went sorrow¬ 
fully to Lost Property. 

From here presently a 
frantic mistress rescued him. 
Very sternly she said, “ Come 
here, sir ! ” 

For the first time Dumps 
understood. He came—be¬ 
cause a pink, sugary sweet 
was held out for him. 


Are you 
joining the 
winning team ? 

'k 

You know hozv in sport 
the side that usually veins is 
made up of well - trained 
players. Well, it’s just the 
same in the game of life. If 
you ivant to make good, you 
have to he coached along the 
right lines. Ask your Father 
or Mother if you can join 
up with the other fellows 
and girls who are being 
specially pr ep are d at 
Clark’s College for the best- 
paid positions in life. Show 
them this advertisement and 
get them to write to Mr. 
Ernest G. V. Clark, the 
Principal, for free 
particulars. 

* 

CLARK’S COLLEGE Ltd. 

(DEPT. 23), 

126, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

‘Phone: 1I0LD0RN 5424. 


“Goo d! St’s Mason’s* 
and Teetotal Too l” 



Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TOIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

NASON'S 

o£ Hepfos 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicating) 

COUPON 


NEIVBALL & MASON, LTD, NOTTING- 
1IAM. —-1*1 ease send sufficient . Mason’s 
Extract ot Herbs and Yeast for making one 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world. 
4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Nome. 


A dd t css .... 
(in IS lock 
Lclle. s) . 
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